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This report examines the impact that Federal programs 
hay^ had on institutions of higher education and especially on tl>eir 
continuing education resources and facilities. Findings indicate that 
interest and activity in continuing education have been greatly 
stimulated by the Federal programs and Federal funds over the past 
decade. Access to Federal funds spa%med hundreds of new centers and 
institutes, many of which operate programs of extension, continuing 
education, and community service. . Recommendations suggest (1) that 
the administration make special efforts to communicate fully in the 
process of consolidating or eliminating categorical programs. (2) 
That Title I HEA as amended be funded at the level of $25 million in 
fiscal year 1974. . (3) That the newly authorized fund for the 
improvement of postsecondary education undertake an examination of 
oh-going nontraditional programs for nontraditional students. (4) 
That Federal agencies give priority to implementing programs to 
provide financial aid to parttime students on the basis of 
demonstrated need. . (5) That Federal agencies review their policies 
affecting the utilization of university continuing education 
resources. (6) That universities and Federal agencies seek to find 
ways to eliminate needless duplication. . (7) That consumer protection 
legislation be enacted. . (8) That future legislation establish 
programs of continuing education, extension, and community service 
and provide sufficient funds for effective evaluation. 
(Author/MJM) 
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The President 
The White House 
Washington, D. C« 

Dear Mr. President: 

As Chaiicman of the National Advisory Council on Extension and 
Continuing Education I am privileged to transmit to you, on behalf of 
my colleagues, the- findings and recommendations of our Seventh Annual 
Report, A Measure of Success: Federal Support for Continuing Education . 

This report spells out in detail the extent and nature of the Federal 
involvement in extension, community service and continuing education. 

Essentially, this involvement is characterized by many categorical 
programs, administered in different ways by many different Federal 
agencies. The sheer nimiber of laws, programs and agencies involved 
produces duplication, makes coordination difficult and obscures a common 
sense of purpose among these disparate program activities. 

In our Report, we endorse the principle of revenue sharing as an 
effective means for encouraging local initiative and for providing 
States and universities the latitude they need to set and meet their own 
priorities. We believe that this approach is necessary, even though in 
the short run considerable dislocation and turmoil may result. Concurrently, 
however, we sincerely urge that the categorical grant mechanism be retained 
on a selective basis to enable the Federal Government to ensure that national 
priorities are adequately supported. . 

0^'er the years, a mutually valuable partnership has developed between 
the Federal Government and colleges and universities in extension, con- 
tinuing education and community service. The Federal Government has used 
the resources of higher education extensively, and institutions of higher 
education have willingly responded in support of Federal efforts to develop 
human resources and to improve the quality of life in our society. At the 
same time, we believe that much can be done by higher education and govern- 
ment to improve this partnership in the service of our people and nation. 

Toward this purpose our Council is sincerely dedicated, and in this 
spirit we respectfully submit to you our findings and recommendations. 



Respectfully 




FrSnk J. Vatt/Dyke 
Chairman 1/ 
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SUMMARY OF FINDINGS 



The National Advisory Council on Extension and 
Continuing Education was established by Public Law 
89-329 (Title I of the Higher Education Act of 1965) . 
The Advisory Council has two mandates. It is required 
by law to . . review tlie administration and eflfec- 
tiveness of all federally su|}|)orted extension and con- 
tinuing education programs, including community ser\*- 
ice programs, make recommendations with respect 
thereto, and make annual ix*ports ... of its findings 
and recommendations ... to the Secretary [of 
Hei>!ih, Education and Welfare] and the President." 
The .Xdvisor)' Council also advises the Commissioner 
of Education . . in the preparation of general regu- 
lations and with I'cspect to policy matters arising in the 
administration of this title [Title I, HEA]. . . ." 

Duri'Ag the course of the last year, our Council has 
continued and enlarged the work begun in our Sixth 
.\nnual Report, wherein we sought to identify and 
analyze all Federal programs in the area of extension, 
continuing education and community serx'ice. In the 
Sixth .Annual Report, we identified 143 programs, rep- 
resenting a total budget outlay of $4.2 billion^ that were 
operating in fiscaKyear 1970, the year covered b;' our 
study. 

In this, cur Seventh .Annual Report, which covers 
activities for fiscal year 1972, we note a substantial 
increase in Federal programs which either in whole or 
in part provide extension, continuing education and 
cpmmunity service. We have identified 208 such pro- 
grams in our study, A Measure of Success: Federal 
Support for Contmumii Education (.see apjxjndix A). 
These programs represent a total budget outlay of $8.2 
billion, of which we estimate that approximately $2.6 
billion are continuing education expenditures. 

In our Sixth Annual Report, heavy emphasis was 
placed on our examination of the nature and extent 
of the Federal interest in continuing education as it is 
reflected in the administration of Federal agency pro- 
grams. In the Seventh .Annual Report, we have sought 



to balance this perspective by examining in depth the 
impact that Federal programs have had on institutions 
of higher education and especially on tlieir continuing 
education resources and facilities.- 

Wo fmd that interest and activity in continuing edu- 
cation have been grcatly stinuilated by Federal pro- 
grams and Federal funds over the past decade. liefore 
this Federal impact occurred, academic departments 
and professional schools at institutions of higher educa- 
tion were often content to let responsibility for con- 
tinuing education reside within the administrative 
framework of general extension. With the influx of 
Federal moneys and the opjwrtunity to participate in 
social programs of high visibility and importance, 
academic departments and the professional schools 
sought and gained direct involvement in these pro- 
grams, often as rivals of tho existing general extension 
network. In addition, access to Federal funds spawned 
imndreds of new centers and institutes, many of whicii 
operate programs of extension, continuing education 
and community serx'ice. 

We also And that: 

• The Federal tendency to legislate narrowly- 
producing categorical programs of narrow and 
specialized purpose-^has strengthened aca- 
demic tendencies to respond to these pr(^;rams 
narrowly, through miniextension units, rather 
than through the general extension network* 

^ Little has been done by the Federal Govern- 
ment to use effectively the general extension 
network and to strengthen its capacity to pro- 
vide community service* Conversely, much has 
been done to strengthen academic depart- 
ments, professional schools, and specialized 
centers and institutes* 

• The way in which the Federal Government 
provides funds for extension, continuing edu- 
cation and community service-^through scat- 
tered, narrow project grants and programs 



of temporary duration — is csscntiaHy not Vkcll 
suitcH to achieving cither Federal program 
objectives or the strengthening of the univer- 
sity's total capacity to provide public scr\'ice. 

\Vr further Unci an incixMsc over lisral yrar 1970 in 
tlu! nnnil>er of I'cclcral piogranis wliirli in uiicflc or in 
pan sponsor activities in cNtcnsion. continning ethica- 
tion and con u nun it y .Ncivicc. This increase ix^p resents 
a mitinnation of thr past pattern ot innny programs. 
estal)lished thmngh many laws, adniinister(*d by many 
agenc ies tMid o|)erating !ii isolation from each other. 

\Vc find that the single most snhstantial amount of 
Federal activity is in meeting manpower needs in tlm*e 
fields: Kducation. health, and sccial welfare. This ton- 
ccrti does not- ix?flect any broad concept of national 
man|)ower strateg\' but inflects rather a diivct I'ederal 
assumption of major a*sponsil)ility for improvin,g edu- 
cation, health, and social welfare pmgi'ams. In this con- 
test, we also find that a prominent feature of such 
human development programs is emphasis on educa- 
tion for the |}oor and for s|)ecial minorities, especially 
Blacks. Chicanos. and .\nierican Indians. 

We find increasing dissatisfaction in Ctongress and 
in the admin istratio;) with the large number of nairow 
categorical gi'ant pmgrams, as depicted in some depth 
in our Sixth .Annual Ke|}ort, S|)ccilically. efforts are 
underway to use general support legislation and special 
iwenue sharing in place of categorical programs. Es- 
sentially, this appmach reflects disrouragement with 
the l ederal Government's ability to coordinate success- 
fidly many s|)ccial pmpose pmgranis. It also evidences 
a greater willingness to enable States, conn m mi ties, and 
univemties to set their own priorities, rather than hav- 
ing these prionties set by the Federal Ciovernment. .At 
the same time, this tixjnd toward geneial suj)|>ort is not 
an all-encom|)assing panacea. There are priorities 
which can and should Iks legitimately set by the Federal 
Government, and the availability of Federal funds can 
legitimately l)e tied to action toward achieving these 
priority objectives. 

The solution, therefore, ought not be to eliminate 
all categorical programs. Rather, die solution to the 
current maze of categorical legislation should combine 
two ingredients: ( 1 ) Consolidation of categorical pro- 
grams which arc to be continued in response to social 



needs accorded high Federal priority, and (2> general 
Mippoit leuidation to enable State>. comnumities. antl 
universities to UKVt tlieir own priority needs for >prnd- 
ing ;\ud aetion. 

In another vein, we find that federally sup|K)i ted con- 
tinuing education activities have not alwax-s sei ved well 
specific kinds of client i»ronpings. To the extent diat 
work patterns and family res|H>n>ibilitics of men and 
women differ in our society, the educational n*s|)onses 
nnrt in important res|H*cts differ also. Th<: woman it»- 
turning to a caiver interrupted by usu-s of domestic 
responsibility ix'proents a %'ontinuing ednration need 
essentially unique lo woiuen. Little, as x-et, has l)cen 
done to rerogni/e and acconunodate this need. 

In particular, we find that the major clientele for 
continuing education-- -the part-time students— has, 
until the recent enactnu'ul of the Kducation .Amend- 
ments of 1972, been excluded fioni the InMiefits of 
I'cdend student aid programs. Further, we find that 
institutional resources in the form of scholai^hips. 
counseling, health, and other aid scrx'ices an* made 
available almost exclusively to full-time students and 
not to part-time students. 

Professionals whose skills and educational (pialifica- 
tions arc made surplu.^ by dislocations in the economy 
are another critical client group which have not yet 
Ixjcn well scr\-cd, c\-en though funds and activity have 
l)ccn directed toward this pur|X)Sc. In addition, the 
I'cdcral Government has not yet succeeded adequately 
in protecting students and itself from shoddy and iu- 
efTcctix-e course offerings through indcj)endcnt study. 

Mnally, we find that a major limitation in improving ^ 
extension, continuing education, and comnnmity ser\*- 
ice is lack of systematic and valid measures of success 
and failure. Ucliable, comprehensive cvahiations of 
federally sup|)ortcd programs are the exception; it 
should l)e the rule. Without cfTectivc evaluation, pro- 
gram changes, program planning, and program fund- 
ing o|M»rate imdcr conditions of excessive uncertainty. 
To inq)rove what exists, much must l)c known which 
remains imknown. Decisions on funding and c. pro- 
gram administration mast be made on evidences of pro. 
gram failure and success. 

The following ^commendations arc addressed to 
these findings, which arc presented in greater dcpdi 
and s|)ecificity in apjxjndix A. □ 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 



I 

Considerable interest is being generated for consoli- 
dation of categorical grant prognuns into programs of 
more generalized supi)orl. Under the Pa»sidinvs reve- 
nue sharing pro])osal5;, many community serxicc and 
human resources dewlopnicnt programs having con- 
tinuing education com|)cncnts arc likely to be tenni- 
natecl as disca*te categorical prognuns. \Vc believe 
these trends are basically healthy, even though in the 
short run considerable dislocation and tunnoil may 
result. At the saM>e time, uc believe that categorical 
legislation will sti.l l)e needed if the Federal Go\-ern- 
n>ent is to ensui-e that adequate attention is given, 
State by State, to programs and problems accorded a 
high national priority. 

We rcconunendy therefore, that in the process 
of consolidating or eliminating categorical pro« 
grams the administration make special efforts 
to communicate fully and widely the basis upon 
which this is to be done; and that special care be 
taken to ensure that under consolidation or rc\'* 
enue sharing^ the Federal Go%xmnicnt still re* 
tains suflicient leverage and statutory authorit>' 
to meet needs of high priority which renuin un* 
met under re\*enue sharing or generalized forms 
of financial support* 

W 

Title I of the Higher Education Act of 1965 as 
amended is unique in that it enables connnunities to 
solve their problems according to priorities established 
locally using the resources of local institution(s) of 
higher education. It is a categorical program only in 
that coninmnities co|)e with s|)ecific and fmite prob- 
lenis. It is broadly rather than narrowly based because 
an array of difficult problems may be attacked with an 
infinite variety of educational and research methods. 



Finally, it has scr\cd as a successful prototy|>c of 
Federal sjKcial rcN-e^me sharing* 

The Education Amendnu ntsof 1972 authorize **Spc- 
cial Programs and Projects Relating to National and 
Regional Problems* (sec. 106a, Title I, HEA as 
aujcnded). Within the brnad pmblcm aa^as relating to 
technological and s<H:ial changes and environmental 
|)ollution, the National Advisory* Council on Extension 
and Continuing Education will reconnnend, annually, 
to the Connnissioncr of Education sjK^cial priority areas 
of regional and national concern. I'se of this new pi*o^ 
vision of Title I should enable the Connnissioncr to 
focus the attention of national education resources on 
s]>eciric problem areas. 

We rcconnitcnd that Title I HEA as at:iende4 
be f undet^t the le\'el of $23 niillton in fiscai year 
1974; andffikat section 106 be implemented con* 
sistent with our current priorities and the findings 
which will etiiei^e from our e\*aluation study* In 
nuking this reconmiendation we are aware that 
the President s budget for fiscal year 1974 was 
based on advice which conflicts with that of this 
Council. We respectfully request reconsideration 
of ihe funding le\xl for Title I HBA based upon 
the report on conmmnity service and continuing 
education programs (Appendix B)«' 

ill 

The thrust of university-based continuing education 
programs has historically l)ccn the design and imple- 
mentation of nontraditional educational piogranis for 
part-time students. Many of these programs have been 
successfully tested and demomtratcd over a i)eriod of 
lime for sjHJcific pur|)oses and for sjKJcific clientele. By 
undertaking innovative educational programs, and by 

* Mr. Marsha!! Parker and Mrs. Rmh Crasswc!!er have in* 
dicated that tliey wtslied to l)c shown as having voted in tf]^ 
l>osition to this reconnnendation. 
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exploring new avenues to nontraditional learning ex- 
periences, continuing education activities have 
broadened considerably our knowledge of nontradi- 
tional concepts of learning and have strengthened the 
abilities of university-based continuing education ef- 
forts to respond to new and unexpected educational 
needs. In some instances, such as the University With- 
out Walls and the Syracuse Consortium, Federal 
moneys have been used effectively to promote and ex- 
pand these efforts. 

We recommend that the newly authorized fund 
for the improvement of post-secondary education 
undertake an examination of on-going nontradi- 
tional programs for nontraditional students spon- 
sored by university-based continuing education 
units, and that it implement a policy of identify* 
ing programs of innovation and quality for the 
purpose of funding and replicating these pro- 
grams elsewhere in the interest of accelerating 
the improvement of post-secondary education. 



labor market after a prolonged period of absence from 
school or work occasioned by child-rearing responsibili- 
ties, Mothei*s who wish to continue their education 
experience problems in dccomniodating their children 
while they study or attend class. For these and other 
icasons, women constitute a special case and effective 
responses to their learning needs often require special 
facilities and sup|x)rting ser\'ices; among these arc child 
day care centers, counseling for academic and voca- 
tional purposes, and flexible university practices for 
crediting learning which may have taken place many 
years ago. 

We are pleased to note that increased recog- 
nition of the special continuing education needs 
of women is resulting in the greater availability 
of supporting services and facilities at many in* 
stitutions. We applaud these developments and 
recommend their adoption to colleges and uni- 
versities which have not yet taken steps to meet 
the special continuing education needs of women. 



IV 

There is no single Federal student assistance pro- 
gram that is designed to aid adult part-time students 
exclusively. The financial needs of these students have 
been historically excluded from many Federal aid pro- 
grams or have received such minimal consideration by 
them that the ability of part-time students to continue 
their education has been seriously limited. The 
Carnegie Commission on nontraditional studies reports 
that a majority of adult part-time students (53 per- 
cent) identify "cost" as the one obstacle that exceeds 
all others in hindering their educational goals. The re- 
cent enactment of the Education Amendments of 1972, 
wherein part-time students arc made eligible to bene- 
fit financially from many Federal programs, promises 
to alleviate this situation considerably. It remains un- 
certain, however, how effective these prpgranis will be 
in actually implementing plans to assist part-time 
students. 

We recommend that Federal agencies, particu- 
larly the Office of Education, give priority to 
implementing programs to provide financial aid 
to part-time students on the basis of demon- 
strated need. 



V 

Increasing numbers of women are reentering the 



VI 

Federal agencies have used university continuing 
education resources extensively but have refrained 
from providing significant financial assistance directly 
to the formal continuing education units of universities. 
Such assistance is vital to these units in terms of staff- 
ing, equipment and physical facilities .-"^d is essential 
to helping them provide long-term ana more effective 
responses to community needs and Federal objectives. 
Our report confirms the prevalence of this cond*tion 
and notes also the role Federal agencies have inadvert- 
ently played in encouraging universities to expand 
their miniextension activities. In effect, these mini- 
extension activities compete with the formal university 
extension units for funds, clientele, and access to uni- 
versity resources. It is our observation that this practice 
often leads to a costly duplication of university pro- 
gram efforts and an inefficient application of univer- 
sity-wide continuing education resources toward 
achieving Federal objectives. 

We recommend therefore that Federal agen- 
cies rigorously review their policies affecting the 
utilization of university continuing education 
resources, and undertake programs that will pro- 
vide funds directly to the formal university 
extension units for staffing, equipment, and 
physical facilities that would enable these units 
to provide a more central and dependable base 
through which all elements and disciplines of 



the university could deliver continuing education 
services in response to Federal program priorities. 

VII 

No effort is made here to suggest the manner in 
which higher education institutions should organize 
their extension and continuing education efforts. It is 
clear that the efforts range from highly centralized 
structures to extremely fragmented and unstructured 
approaches. Each institution must, of course, determine 
for itself what is the best approach for it to pursue. 

Our concern, as a Council, is that the fragmentation 
of Federal programs, >\*hen coupled with university 
tendencies to provide continuing education and ex- 
tension services on a fragmented basis, may constitute 
a partnership which is neither most economical nor 
most effective. 

What is needed is a careful review, on the part of 
each university, of its mission in continuing education 
and extension. Also needed is a better understanding 
within the Federal Government of the structures in- 
ternal to the university with which they contract or 
to which they award grants. 

We recommend to universities and to Federal 
agencies that they seek to find ways to eliminate 
needless duplication of services in extension and 
continuing education. 

VIII 

It is apparent that current policies and statutes have 
not proven effective in controlling fraudulent and un- 
scrupulous organizations offering independent study 
programs. In addition to victimization of individuals, 



Federal agencies such as the Department of Defense 
and the Veterans Administration experience difficulty 
in safeguarding public moneys intended for legitimate 
programs of study. The Federal Interagency Commit- 
tee on Education and the Veterans Administration are 
making progress in seeking to remedy this situation, 
but more remains to be done. 

We recommend that consumer protection leg- 
islation be enacted to curb the activities of fraud- 
ulent independent study organizations. One 
approach toward corrective legislation might 
parallel the provisions of the Federal Land Sales 
Act, which require full disclosure to the pro- 
spective buyer of relevant particulars, a 48-hour 
grace period during whicH the transaction may 
ho canceled by the purchaser, and legal remedies 
in case the vendor fails to meet his publicized 
obligations. 

IX 

Evaluation of the accomplishments of social pro- 
grams is especially difficult. Progress has been made in 
this regard, however, and greater evaluation capabil- 
ity now e.\ists within and outside government than ever 
before. Without effective evaluation, sound planning 
is jeopardized, program improvements are made on a 
hit or miss basis at best, and deciaons on further fund- 
ing cannot be based on factual grounds. Despite prog- 
ress, we believe that further improvement is necessary 
and will prove highly beneficial. 

We recommend that future legislation estab- 
lishing programs of continuing education, exten- 
sion and community service provide sufficient 
funds for effective evaluation. □ 
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INTRODUCTION 



The emphasis of the Council's investigations leading 
to our annual report last year centered on the identifi- 
cation of Federal programs of extension, continuing 
education and community service. In support of this 
purpose, we also prepared several case studies of repre- 
sentative programs which examined in some depth the 
university-Federal agency interactions which charac- 
terized those programs. For the most part, however, 
our cwTcern was focused on the Federal role in con- 
tinuing education, rather than on the role of univer- 
sities or on im|X)rtant developments and trends affect- 
ing the field of higher continuing education. 

This year, in addition to a review of Federal pro- 
gram effort, we have sought to e.vamine the effects of 
federally-supported programs on university continuing 
education activities. Further, we have sought to assess 
some of the major new develcpments^such as the ex- 
ternal degree— in order to portray changes taking place 
in continuing education. 

Instead of case studies of representative programs, 
this year we delineate significant continuing education 
efforts addressed to specific client groupings. In this 
effort, major attention is given to the largest of these 
client groups, women. In addition, descriptive accounts 
of program efforts for a specialized clientele, such as 
prisoners and the educated unemployed, are included. 

In obtaining relevant data, and in seeking to draw 
meaning from it, we have interviewed and contacted 
hundreds of government officials and representatives 
of institutions of higher education. Once we were able 
to identify those Federal grant programs that had sig- 
nificant extension, continuing education and commu- 
nity services components to them, we undertook to 
analyze their objectives and the clientele these pro- 
grams were designed to peive. We noted the common 
and differentiating characteristics of these programs; 
their sponsoring agencies and the levels at which they 
were administered; their level of funding; the histories 
of their legislative authorizations; how well they re- 



flected administration and congressional priorities; and 
the extent to which institutions of higher education 
were involved in their implementation. 

To determine this latter involvement, we made over 
50 visits to various academic institutions: Land-grant 
and State-supported universities. State colleges and 
technical institutes, private univei-sities and colleges, 
and public and private junior colleges. These visits 
were designed to reach bonie estimate of the Iniuact 
of Federal programs on these institutions, with primary 
focus on the extent to which continuing education 
activities were or were not affected by them. During 
the course of these campus visits, we also assessed recent 
developments in the area of continuing education — 
from an academic perspective. 

In visiting these campuses, we met with a significant 
number of presidents, chancellors, and other senior ex- 
ecutive officers. Our primar)' focus, however, was on 
interviewing the deans and directors of extension and 
continuing education, and their staffs, whom we re- 
garded as the individuals most closely attuned to the 
implementation of continuing education activities. 

For the most part, our discussions and interviews 
came after our staff had established— usually through 
primar>' sources — a basic understanding of the topic 
concerned. In some sections, as will be noted when 
relevant, we itjiied on secondary sources, on question- 
naires, and on fiscal and prc^ram data generated by 
Federal departmc!its and agf^ncies. 

Our Sixth Annual Report gained wide circulation 
among professionals in continuing education. We are 
gratified by the many expressions of support and in- 
terest which resulted. At the same time, little official 
action was taken within the Federal Government over 
the past year which can be directly attributed to our 
findings and recommendations. Periiaps our major of- 
ficial impact was to highlight the intrinsic problems 
resulting from many discrete, narrow and uncoordi- 
nated programs of extension, continuing education. 



and community scn'icc. Action to remedy this situation 
through broader legislative authorizations and through 
government reorganization is now in prospect, and to 
the extent that our findings lend support to these ef- 
forts, we see hopes for major impro\'ement. 
In a more specific vein, our 1972 report stated: 
. . the vast number of project activities and of in- 
stitutions and communities involved make a systematic 
evaluation of Title I (HEA) activities virtually im- 
possible, unless a major eflort for this purpose is 
organized and funded." In response to this, in part, 
the Higher Education Amendments Act of 1972 as- 
signed responsibility to this Council to undertake the 
required evaluation and authorized funds necessary for 
this puqjose. A sepaiate report on the present status 
of this project will be made on March 31, 1973, to the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare of the Senate 
and the Committee on Education and Labor of the 
House of Representatives. 

Attached as appendix B of this report is the Office 
of Education's report summarizing activities under the 
Title I (HEA) program for fiscal year 1972. The fiscal 



year 1972 appmpriation for Title I was $9.5 million. 
For fiscal year 1973. the administration's budgetary 
request for Title I was $5.7 million, .\lthough an ajD- 
propriations measure was enacted to increase this fig- 
ure to $15 million, the Office of Management and 
Budget (as of this date) has impounded those Title I 
funds which e.xceed $5.7 million. As a result, the level 
of expenditure for fiscal \ear 1973 is limited to the 
$5.7 million budgetary request. 

This year, we have noted again the magnitude of 
Federal support for continuing education — its diver- 
sity, importance, and scope. We also have been im- 
pressed by the growth and vitality evidenced within 
the field of continuing education. This field has 
brought into being much of what is new. creative, and 
important for higher education. It is our hope, and our 
central purpose, to contribute in whate\er ways we 
can to create a more effective ]Dartnei^hip between 
Federal programs and continuing education resources. 
Toward this end we, as a Council, are dedicated. And 
in this way, we hope to seive the American jDcojDle and 
the purpo,ses for which this Council was established. □ 
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EXTENSION, CONTINUING EDUCATION AND 
COMMUNITY SERVICE: DIMENSIONS AND 
CHARACTERISTICS OF THE FEDERAL EFFORT 



COUNCIL RESPONSIBILITY 

Section 109 of the Higher Education Act (as 
amended) provides that <he National Advisory Coun- 
cil on Extension and Continuing Education . 

. . . shall review the administration and effec- 
tiveness of all federally supported extension and 
continuing education programs, including coin* 
munity service programs, make recoiyimendations 
with respect thereto, and make anjiual reports 
, , , of its fiiulings and recommendations to the 
Secretary [of Health, Education and Welfare] and 
to the President, 
In direct response to this statutory requirement, 
this section undertakes an examination of the Federal 
involvement in extension, continuing education and 
coninumity serx^ce. 

OVERVIEW 

The great welter of social legislation over the past 
decade stemmed frojM deep concern with egalitarian 
values and a grouping iiij])atience with many of die 
more hitractable problems of our society. In retrospect, 
it is clear that too little planning, research or even or- 
ganized thought went into the conce])tion of many of 
these programs. They were begun under conditions 
marked by a sense of imperative need to take action 
and by the assumption that a well-hitentioned govern- 
ment could achieve greatly by spending greatly. 

*loday, this panoi)ly of programs urgently needs 
reexamination in the light of ex|)erience. Some of these 
programs are poorly administered,* odiers are poorly 
conceived. They were enacted over time to ser\'e dis- 
crete goals, and were not bound together by unifying 



policies nor well-coordinated administrative efforts. 
The administration has decided that many of diese 
programs cannot meet reasonable tests of cost-effec- 
tiveness, and some have never been adequately evalu- 
ated to determine their relative wordi. There is a grow- 
ing feeling in both the administration and in the 
Congress that what has been created is not in every 
ca.se viable, but there is otherwise little agreement as 
to what is wrong and why. 

ROOTS OF DISCONTENT 

Even a cursory examination of die programs in- 
cluded in this review l>oints up the major problems. 
There are too many discrete programs, each estab- 
lished by se])arate statutes, and administered inde- 
pendently of each odier. This results in duplication, 
overlap, difficulty in coordination, and scattered re- 
s|>onsibility for programs with similar purposes or a 
similar clientele. Most of these programs have a short 
or an uncertain life span: as a result, universities are 
reluctant to become too heavily involved in tliein be- 
cause of a fear that their eventual demise will have 
traumatic effects. Many of these programs disburse 
funds only through the project grant mechanism; con- 
sequently a given institution has no assurance of fund- 
hig continuity or grant renewal. The mechanics and 
pliilosoi)hies of fund disbui-sements vary from program 
to program, and no consistent rationale governs such 
basic matters as the source and level of matching funds. 
Fhially, the i)rogram priorities and major objectives 
of the Federal Government do not always match the 
])riorities and objectives of educational institutions; 
doing the things which attract Federal funds may not 
always l)e consistent with the best interests of the 
university. 
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As awareness of these problems has grown within 
the administration and in the concerned committees 
of the Congress, the seai-ch for a solution has quick- 
ened. Ik)th branches of Government have fastened on 
essentially the same solution : Replace the vast number 
of s|)ecialized categorical programs with a manageable 
number of programs featuring broad funding 
approaches. 

The administration — eager to terminate some of the 
existing social programs and restore a balanced 
budget — sees a shift to general supjX)rt as an expendi- 
ture-saving measure which also puts an end to many 
Great Society programs of doubtful achievement. Even 
many of the st iunchest supporters of education in Con- 
gress are now convinced that contiimed spawning of 
special pur|X)se programs through isolated pieces of 
legislation must eventually end in chaos; they seek 
some reasonable alternative which will case the finan- 
cial stringencies in higher education while at the same 
time relieving Congress of the burden of considering 
numerous bills, each having specialized purposes and 
attracting s|)eciali7ed support. Educational associa- 
tions, each attached to and supportive of discrete pro- 
grams that serve their own interests, may be ready to 
scrap the present system of many laws for many pur- 
poses in favor of a few major pieces of legislation which 
will provide a base of Fedrjral support for higher edu- 
cation, provided they see clear advantages in doing so. 

This broadly supported and growing effort to move 
from categorical to general support masks a major 
issue which for various reasons has been permitted to 
lie dormant. Essentially, the issue is this: // the prior* 
Hies which universities establish for themselves under 
general support are not consistent with those held by 
the^ administration and the Congress what will be the 
recourse? Will Congress and the administration long 
be content to fund universities if their use of these 
funds dees not reflect congressional or administration 
perceptions of national priorities? The answer is ob- 
viously negative, and the ijendulum can be expected to 
swing again in favor of categorical legislation through 
which institutional priorities are again directly influ- 
enced by Federal dollars. 

In short, the growing adherence to the concept of 
general support seems to rest on dissatisfaction with 
what has resulted from categorical legislation. Yet cate- 
gorical legislation is the only existing means for ensur- 
ing that Gox'ermnent funds are used for purposes per- 
ceived by Govermnent as meeting the most important 
national needs. Unless all historical precedents have 
long meaning, the minance with general support can 
be expected to lead to a mismatched arrangement be- 



tween conflicting congi-cisional and administration ob- 
jectives and end in divorce. What is needed is not a 
blanket renunciation of the categorical principle, but 
a more rational and codified application of it. Whole- 
sale adoption of general support is a beguilingly simple 
alternative. Its basic simplicity cannot be expected to 
weather the intricate complexities which enter into the 
processes of Federal assistance to higher education. 

SIXTH REPORT 

Our Sixth Annual Report was our first concerted 
attempt to identify the programs and the problems of 
most direct concern to our Council. For program iden- 
tification purposes, we used the following operational 
definition. 

. . . those federally funded programs which 
provide higher education, usually on a part-time 
basis, for adults; or which through research ap- 
plication, instructional activities and technical as- 
sistance use the resources of higher education m 
support of community efforts to mitigate social 
problems. Included are those Federal programs 
which support higher educational opportunities 
for <idults who are returning for full-time study 
after a substantial break in the normal educational 
process. We will refer to all such activities as pro- 
grams of higher continuing education. 
In our Sixth Ammal Report, we identified some 143 
discrete programs, in operation in fiscal >'ear 1970, 
which in whole or in part met this definition. In this 
i-eport, covering fiscal year 1972, we have identified 
208 relevant programs, using the same definition.^ This 
increase resulted from two factors: (1) The number 
of new programs begun exceeded the number of exist- 
ing programs terminated, and (2) better agency rc- 
|X)rting permitted identification of several programs 
not included in last year's tabulation. 

PROGRAM EXPENDITURES 

The program expenditures for each of the 208 pro- 
grams included in this review total over $8 billion. 
Since the.se expenditure data were gathered after fiscal 
year 72 expenditures were rather precisely known, a 
high level of confidence in this figure obtains (see 
tables 1 and 2). However, since most of the programs 
included are only in part concerned with continuing 
education, and because most agencies do not separately 

* Sec Appendix C. 
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Table 1. — Program purpose 



Program purpose Number of Federal program Continuing cdueation 

programs expenditures expenditures 



1. 


Educational personnel development 


51 


$2, 572, 969, 000 


$288, 471,000 


2. 


Public health (personnel development and 










community service) 


59 


643, 690, 000 


229,317,000 


3. 


Vocational education 


9 


48, 857, 000 


23, 202, 000 


4. 


Miscellaneous education for the general 










public 


23 


35, 054, 000 


24, 134,000 


5. 


Veterans education 


3 


1,906,406,000 


1,367, 500,000 


6. 


Community service: 










a. Environmental problems 


12 


36, 304, 000 


20, 204, 000 




b. Problems of the disadvantaged 


21— 


1, 219, 112,000 


183, 837, 000 




c. Crime and delinquency 


12 


484, 654, 000 


126, 459,000 




d. Improvement of State and local 










government 


o 


1, 121,882,000 


124,618,000 




e. Multipurpose 


3 


10,500,000 


10, 500, 000 




f. Other 


2 


16,024,000 


13, 124, 000 


7. 


Agricultural production and rural life 


5 


161,094,000 


161,094,000 


8. 


Business and industry 


3 


22, 736, OCO 


22, 736, 000 




Total 


208 


8, 279, 282, 000 


2,595, 196,000 



account for expenditures for continuing education as 
a distinct accounting category, the continuing educa- 
tion expenditures shown in table 1 (approximately $2.6 
billion) are corresjxjndingly less precise. 

The level of confidence in these figures varies from 
program to program. For example, the Veterans Ad- 
ministration was able to supply us with precise data 
on the educational expenditures which met our opera- 
tional definitions; with respect to certain other pro- 
grams, only rough estimates could be obtained, and in 
some cases all that could be reasonably established 
was an estimated range of expenditure or percentage 
range of the total expenditure. No fault to these agen- 
cies is in any way implied. We obviously cannot ex- 
|)ect them to keep accounts which mesh neatly with 
our operational definition of continuing education. 
The purpose of raising the uncertain nature of total 
continuing education expenditures is therefore simply 
to present the fact that the figure is reliable only within 
uncertain limits. It is composed of precise data, solid 
estimates and informed guesses. Without major 
changes in fiscal accountability practices, this figure is 
necessarily tentative; however, in all doubtful cases 
we accepted the low estimate or percentage range, so 
that we are relatively assured that the continuing edu- 
cation expenditures are at least at the total level shown 
in table 1. 



SEPARATE IDENTITY AND VISIBILITY 

Few Federal programs are solely and completely 
concerned with extension, continuing education and 
community service. Except for the Cooperative Ex- 
tension effort and the GI bill, most of these single-focus 
programs are comparatively small and lack aggressive 
support from the Congress, the administration, and 
institutions of higher education. Among the more 
visible of these programs are the community service 
program (Title I, HEA) funded at $9.5 million; the 
sea grant program funded at $17.2 million; and the 
public programs of the National Endowment for the 
Humanities, funded at $2.3 million. 

Most continuing education activities, rather than 
having separate identity, are organically a part of an 
effort having broader or very different central objec* 
tives. For example, project Head Start is essentially a 
program designed to better prepare the pre-school-age 
child from a poverty background to enter and succeed 
in school. Most of the $376 million expenditure on 
this program is directly aimed at producing that result. 
At the same time. Head Start also sponsors intensive 
continuing education programs for employees of child 
development centers, at a cost of roughly $18 million. 
In one phase of this continuing education effort, 9,600 
persons are enrolled ini continuing education activities 
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Table 2. — Programs with extension, continmng education and community service features 



Agency Number of Total program 

programs » expenditure 



ucpdriineiii oi neaun, iifQucaiion, and Weliare 


100 


S3, 303, 940, 000 


iMiltl/MISlI ^oifstir^fs H/\iiiiHof ■/\M 
iiailuilal OLlCllLC rOUIlQallOn 


15 


105, 634, 000 


/^iL/iiiiL ffiici^y V^OiIliIilSSlOn 


13 


2, 388, 000 


iy<x\.iuiiai j: uuiiuoiioii on me AFis ana me riumanities 


1 1 


20, 481,000 


l^CL/al llllClli 1 UbllLC 


11 


474, 654, 000 


Elnvirnnmpntill Prntprtmn Acronotf 
ji^iiv It 1711111 ciiiai X itilCLllcill /\gciicy 


9 


24, 690, 000 


Department of the Interior 


7 


20, 459,000 


Department of Defense 


5 


5, 877, 000 


Department of Housing and Urban Development 


4 


*^ftQ 900 000 
ooijy yjyjyj 


President's Council on Physical Fitness and Sports 


4 


59,000 


Veterans Administration 


4 


2, 024, 688, 000 


Office of Economic Opportunity 


3 


202, 100,000 


Department of the Treasury 


3 


318,000 


Smithsonian Institution 


3 


1, 036, 000 


Department of Labor 


3 


1, 455, 652, 000 


Civil Service Commission 


2 


13,918,000 


Small Business Administration 


2 


10, 840, 000 


Department of Transportation 


2 


3, 130, 000 


Department of Commerce 


2 


60, 873, 000 


Tennessee Valley Authority 


2 


9,213,000 


National Aeronautics and Space Administration 


1 


725, 000 


National Gallery of Art 


I 


120,000 


Department of Agriculture 


1 


149, 287, 000 


Total 


208' 


8, 279, 282, 000 



* Sec appendix C for a complete listing of programs. 

for degree credit in over 400 colleges and universities. 
Other similar examples could be cited, but the point is 
essentially this: Many large continuing education ef« 
forts are imbedded within the fabric of major programs 
whose central purpose is not continuing education. 
This basic fact has many and important consequences. 

When a continuing education effort constitutes a 
small part of a major program, its purpose is to support 
the central program. Somewhat off the mainstream 
of program activity, it usually gets little top manage- 
ment attention and offers limited scope for upward 
mobility to the responsible staff people. Concurrently, 
the staff members responsible for continuing education 
often possess expertise in the major program area (e.g. 
disadvantaged pre-school-age children) but have little 
grounding in continuing education and limited knowl- 
edge of institutional continuing education arrange- 
ments. Finally, the existence of many scattered, 
special-purpose continuing education efforts buried 
within various social programs makes coordination 
among contir;uing education programs especially diffi- 



cult. At the apex of an agency the size of HEW, the 
fact that a teacher development program exists within 
Head Start is easily overlooked and coordination with 
Office of Education teacher development efforts is 
virtually nonexistent. 



ADMINISTRATION OF GRANTS 

In our Sixth .Annual Report we detailed the major 
problems associated with the administration of educa- 
tional grant programs. Most of these problems remain; 
the major exeception has been the efTort of OMB to 
standardize grant application procedures and to speed 
the review and decisionmaking process on applications. 
We believe this effort constitutes an effective start 
toward developing a more rational grants administra- 
tion system, but much moiie remains needed. 

Basically, if one compares disbursement of Federal 
moneys through grants to the disbursement of funds 
through contracts, glaring differences are apparent. \ 
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whole body of organised law, Comptroller General 
decisions and standardized administrative requirements 
govern the contracting function; the obligations of the 
Government and of the recipients of Federal funds are 
both spelled out in specific terms, and routine inter- 
action between the Government and the contracting 
party is built into the contracts system. 

By contrast, the grants system operates :'iffercntly 
from agency to agency and between one piogram and 
another. In some respects, this lack of a central body 
of law and administrative direction permits great flexi- 
bility and allows the grants instrument to accomplish 
a wide variety of desired objectives. On the other hand, 
the looseness of the grants system can lead not only to 
chaotic administration, but to possibilities of abuse. 

For example, last year we stated that: "At the pres- 
ent time, the Federal. Government has no workable 
system to identify th )se individuals and institutions 
whose services are being contracted by direct recipients 
of Federal grants." Since then, we understand that 
the Department of Justice has been asked to investi- 
gate possible abuses in the Office of Education. What- 
ever the outcome of this investigation, we expect that 
it will and should lead to a more refined and accurate 
system for tracking— down to the eventual recipient — 
funds allocated through grants. It is important for the 
Government to know how, by whom, and for what 
purpose its moneys are eventually spent. Certainly, any 
major scandal in the eductaional grants process would 
place stigmas on the whole process of Federal assistance 
to higher education and cloud, however unfairly, much 
of the excellent work now being accomplished. If noth- 
ing else, the need to protect the Government and 
academic institutions from a partnership which can 
be abused by cither or both requires ' better grants 
management than has existed in the past. 

GRANTS ADMINISTRATORS 

Two significant changes have been made in who 
administers Federal grants. First, the old line, career 
civil servant has given way to a new generation of 
administrators deliberately selected to be more respon- 
sive to both the clientele groups served by the programs 
they administer and to the politically responsible 
leadership of the executive branch. Instead of the 
former loyalties to profession and the ideal of political 
neutrality, many of the new generation of decision- 
makers have strong partisan loyalties and commitment 
o the causes of the groups and interests their pro- 



grams serve. Indeed, they are frequently representa- 
tives or leaders of the programs* client groups. 

Second, the lewl of decision has, for many programs, 
been moved from Wasliington to the field level to 
make programs even more responsive to tliose being 
served. 

These changes have undeniable merits in their poten- 
tial for democratizing the governmental decisionmak- 
ing process and strengthening program relevance to 
local needs, priorities, and preferences. However, these 
changes also embrace considerable risks to the ver>' 
integrity of the processes of <Tovernment. 

The risks, of course, are that grants administrators 
with deep commitments to partisan values and social 
causes may experience special difficulties in maintain- 
ing impartialitv and objectivity. At the same time, this 
new /eneration of administrators is more vulnerable to 
accusations of favoritism because they lack that ap- 
pearance of impartiality and neutrality which was 
automatically conferred on their predecessors who were 
the products of a civil service wliosc hallmark was pre- 
sumed to be neutrality toward ix)litical and social 
issues. 

This combination of factors — diflSculty of the new 
breed in maintaining objectivity and their vulnerability 
to appearances of partiality — make it all the more es- 
sential to build into the grants process additional guar- 
antees to ensure its integrity. Much has been done in 
this regard with the process of awarding contracts, and 
some of these same safeguards can be used effectively in 
strengthening the system for awarding grants. 

MAJOR CHARACTERISTICS: MANPOWER 
DEVELOPMENT 

Among the ' * t)rograms reviewed, 118 are essen' 
tially concern f manpcwer development in three 
major fields: ca.. .tiion, health and social welfare. This 
concern docs not ap])ear to stem from any broad con- 
cept of national manpower strategy; rather it stems 
directly from the federal assumption of major respon- 
sibility for health, education, and social welfare. The 
Federal determination to improve education by direct 
intervention of Federal do^ars and program initiatives 
required an improvement in the caliber of teachers and 
school administr:itors. Federal eflforts to improve public 
health led to programs of education and training for 
health personnel; the vastly expanded Federal role in 
welfare activities led to continuing education programs 
for persons employed in social service. In essence, there- 
fore, the Federal Government ass.«ined major respon- 
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sibility for manpower development in those fields which 
are essentially within the public sector. 

This thntst has largely gone unchallenged; it has 
been generally accepted that the Federal Government's 
continuing education activities should be heavily 
skewed toward those fields in ♦which Government agen- 
cies arc most actively involved. Yet this acceptance, this 
condonation, of what now exists bears closer scnitiny. 

The well-being of the Nation is dependent on the 
success of the private, as well as the public sector. It 
is {X^rhaps as much in the public interest to develop 
automobile design engineers who can build safer cars 
as it is to train nurses to provide better patient care. 
Similarly, the Federal Government continues to invest 
heavily in supporting education of teachers— a field 
alojady overcrowded — apparently under the rationale 
that this is a projKJr function of government, regardless 
of the comparative and intrinsic need. 

Three things arc essentially at fault. First, limit- 
ing government-supported manpower programs to 
fields in the public sector requires reexamination. A 
better criteria would be the importance of a field to 
the national interest; the question of whether the field 
is basically in the public or the private sector should 
be largely irrelevant. Second, a prime condition for 
Federal support should be a demonstrable quantitative 
shortage or qualitative inadequacy in the manpower 
field concerned; a shortage or inadequacy which can 
only or best be remedied by Federal support. Finally, 
it is essential that manpower development programs 
operate within a national manpower strategv*, so that 
reasonable priorities can be set and rational responses 
to these priorities can be made. 

PRiORiTiES, THE POOR AND 
MANPOWER DEVELOPMENT 

A p7ominent feature of many of the present man- 
power development programs is emphasis on educa- 
tion for the poor and for specified minority groupings: 
basically, Blacks, Chicanos, and American Indians. 
The objective of these programs is to lessen the socio- 
economic gap between these minority groups and the 
prevalent national norms, through a wide variety of 
approau:hes. 

For example, the Office of Minority Business En- 
terprise of the Department of Commerce provides 
business management education and training, primar- 
ily for Black entrepreneurs; the Social and Rehabilita- 
tion Service a^essively seeks to attract disproportion- 
ate numbers of Blacks and Chicanos to its educational 
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programs to provide greater racial identity between 
welfare workers and welfare recipients: and the NIH 
continuing education nursing scholarships give priority 
to "members of disadvantaged groups." 

Gi\'en the objectives of such programs, they obviously 
favor minority students and institutions: This is the 
purpose for which they were enacted. .At the same 
time, they have been attacked from two directions. 
One set of charges is that they do too little to raise the 
socio-economic status of minority group members: an- 
other set of charges is that they produce discritnina- 
tion in reverse by singling out minorities for favored 
treatment. These dual charges have produced substan- 
tial controversy, some of which has resulted in court 
action. The problem, howe\*er, is less basically a 1^1 
one than it is a clash of competing value systems and a 
question of the extent to which the Federal Govern^ 
ment should intervene in order to *1ever' society. This 
issue is, of course, fundamental to tlie whole question of 
the lole of the Federal Government in the socio-eco« 
nomic sphere; it far transcends those Federal grant 
programs included in this study. Accordingly, it is 
raised here solely to indicate the existence of a growing 
controversy about the Federal role and a need on the 
part of all three branches of the Federal Government 
to give greater definity to this role than now exists. 
Without belter definity, grant-receiving academic 
institutions — following Government guidelines — leave 
themselves oj>cn to controversy and to law suits, and 
are asked to make decisions, for or against minority 
interests, under conditions of ambiguity which un- 
fairly subject those decisions to question and attack. 

SPECIFiC PROGRAM PURPOSES 

The principal purposes ser\-ed by the 208 programs 
having continuing education characteristics are re- 
flected in tabic 1. Within each of these major program 
purposes, however, great diversity may exist as Be- 
tween one program and another. 

Fifty^ne programs arc basically intended to strength- 
en the comi>etencies of educators and school admin- 
istrators. Specifically, included among these 51 pro- 
grams are efforts to: 

^ Train public school teachers to conduct adult 
education programs. 

• Prepare public school teachers to work with 
physically handicapped children* 

• Enable teachers at Black colleges to obtain ad- 
vanced degrees and further graduate training. 



• Train librarians for the public school systems. 

• Train teacher trainers. 

• Train v-ocational educators. 

• Train teachers in better use of instructional 
methods and media. 

• Train teachers to bccoiue educational admin- 
istrators. 

• Strengthen the teachinj; of science and math- 
ematics. 

• Prepare teachers to work with migrant 
children. 

In fiscal year 1 972, those continuing education activi- 
ties for educational personnel were funded ai nearly 
$300 million. 

In tho main, recipients of these funds ha\-e been the 
various "tcarhci>i colleges ' and university schools of 
education. Within these schools of education and teach- 
ers colleges, this influx of money /or continuing educa- 
tion has had relatively little cfTcct on curriculum or on 
|X)licy. Experienced teachers, returning for graduate 
work, typically take the san»e courses under the same 
professors as those students preparing to Income teach- 
ers. Various short courses and "sunnncr institutes'* s|)c- 
cifically designed for the njature teacher do exist, but 
these titles arc sometimes overlaid on a course content 
which looks suq>risingly Hkc Kducation 101. 

In short, the teacher rctuniing for acadenjic refresh- 
ment is often not viewed as having appreciably dif- 
ferent skills or educational needs fronj the regular stu- 
deut. What little we know about the education of adults 
is disrc'gardcd or ignoivd, and the retuniing^tO^-vear-old 
is treated— educationally, at least— as a conventional 
20-year-old student. 

PUBLIC HEALTH 

Fifty-nine prograujs were l)asically concerned with 
injproving health serx'iecs and/or providing continuing 
education opiwtunitics to hcahh ])crsonnel. Typical 
sixicific objectives among these 59 programs arc: 

• Training State Public Health workers in 
communicable disease control. 

• Training personnel in the care of mentally 
retarded children. 

• Providing advanced training in research to 
nurses* 

• Continuing education for ph)^icians in various 
medical specialties — heart, cancer, stroke, etc. 

• Providing professional nurse training to prac- 
tical nurses. 



• Providing better health scr\iccs to the poor. 

TIjese 59 programs, with an annual continuing edu- 
cation cost of about $230 nullion, are for the n>ost part 
oi)crated by or through schools of ujedirine, public 
health, and nursing. Perhaps because of the obvious 
utrtt jin health professionals to keep abreast of ueie 
tnedie-yl d^ velopmeuts, perhaps for other reasons <i< 
.v7/, continuing education hai probably been more 
thoroughly accepted and more highly regarded by the 
medical professions than by any oth^ -national field. 
Similarly, n>any schools of medicine, nursing, and pnl>- 
lic heaUh give high priority to thcar continui.Jg educa- 
tion programs. Instead of second class status, continu- 
ing education prograujs in the medical sciences 
typically enjoy substantial piestige and ivspcct, Innli 
frou) within and outside the university. 

VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 

As the tenn **v<Kational education*' is used hea% it 
lefers to vocational prcparation or strengthening in 
fields other than education or health. Anmng the s|)e- 
cific puriK)sc^' served by the nine prograujs classified as 
v(K*ational arc^: 

• Prepare unemployed scientists and engineers 
for other vocational opportunities* 

• Train museum and historical society person- 
nel in their role as educators of the public, 

• Conference grants designed to afford leading 
scientists opportunities to meet, discuss recent 
research findings and exchange infoniiation 
and ideas. 

Of thciie ptt>gr:uns, the largest, most visible and 
most problem-plagued is the technolog>^ ujobili/iuion 
and riHjmployment program (TMRP) o|)erated by the 
Department of U\\)or. (A mojts thorough treatment 
of this program is provided in the chapter, *'Unenj- 
ployetl Scientists and EnglncHJi's). l^igned to assist 
engineers, scientists and technicians who lost their 
jobs in defense and aerospace cutbacks to find reem- 
ployment, the program has floundered from the begin- 
ning. In addition to supix)rt for retraining, this pro- 
graui provides funds for job search and relocation arid 
for studies on skills reconversion. Essentially, the Labor 
Department was not prepared to carr\- out the objec- 
tives of the prognmu and educational imtitutions were 
slow in it»S|)ontling to the unique educational require- 
njents of these unemployed professionals. 
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MISCELLANEOUS PROGRAMS FOR THE 
GENERAL PUBUC 

The 23 progmiiis cinssiflcd under the niisccilnncous 
calcgorv' include programs widely divergent in i)nqx)se. 
Among the s|)ccinc characteristics of these programs 
arc: 

• Educational pr<^an» in Civil Defense and 
recover)' from natural disasters. 

• Educational programs sponsored by the Pub* 
lie Broadcasting Corp* 

• Space Science education programs conducted 
by NASA, and the public understanding of 
science programs conducted by the National 
Science Foundation. 

^'Various programs of physical fitness and 
health exercise. 

• The extension services of the National Gallery 
of Art. 

• Projects to make the public increasingly aware 
of the knowledge and insights of the hununi- 
ties as applied to contemporarj* issues. 

Scvenil of the programs included in this categor>- 
diiTer from most other programs included in the study 
in that they arc conducted directly by Govcnnncnt 
emplox-ecs, rather than l>y unixrrsity faculty under 
I'cderal funds. I'or example, most of the Civil Defense 
prognuns fall into this categorv*. In such instances^ 
decisions were ni;ide internally to reach the public 
directly through Govcnnncnt conceived and 0|)eratcd 
continuing c»ducation activities, rather than to use uni- 
versities :is tlie intcnnediaries. 

Since the nnnilKT of such programs Is small, the 
costs a-latively modest and the rationale for conducting 
them diartly fairly |)ersnasive, there has Ikcu little 
friction and no serious controversy that Govcnnnent 
is usurping a legitimate role of educational institutions. 

VETERANS EDUCATION 

Thi: Gl hill remains by far the largest siniile educa- 
tional program designed to enable adults to return to 
higher educational pursuits on either part^ or full-time 
basis. Today, the Gl kiW serves as a com{Knsation for 
time and op)X)rtunities lost during military- sen'ice, as 
an enlistment inducement and as an educational pro* 
gram desifr»/ed to incorporate veterans into the work 
force in a piiore advantageous role than ^would other- 
wise be avaii^rbio. 



The total costs of the Gl bill have nearly doubled 
iKiwecn fiscal xvars 1970 .ind 1972, reflecting the obli- 
gations built up during the Vietnam war. escalating 
e':lncational costs, and the accclenited rate of uiilitan- 
(lisiiiargcs. In addition, an incR*asing nunil)crof uiili- 
tar\- |)e»onnei on active duty aiT u>ing their menm s 
educational IxmefUs to pirpare for a MTond carver 
u|K)n n*tin*nient or to inipro\x* their promotioual op- 
)K)rtunities while on active service. 

COMMUNITY SERVICE PROGRAMS 

More than 25 |>ercent of the total nnnil)er of pro- 
grams $urve\-ed (X)) contain univei'sity-based ccni- 
nnniity service efforts. 'Hiese efforts represent attempts 
to apply the educational. a*searcli. analytical and ad- 
visorv- resources of higher education toward broadly 
improving the quality of life. 

Of these f)') prognuns. 21 are S|)ecifically addressed 
to problems of the disadvantaged. Among these 21 
pr«>granis. the S|>ecific pnr]H>se$ served include: 

• Assistance to the aged, including training of 
personnel to work on behalf of the elderly. 

• Rehabilitation of the mentally and ph)*sically 
handicapped. 

• IniprvVitig community life anuMig Indian 
tribes, 

• Ixgal ser\'iccs for the poor. 

• Civil rights technical assistance and training. 

• Child welfare trat;:ing. 

• Neighborhood health centers, 

Tuelve connnunity service programs focus on prol>« 
lenis of the environu ■•nt. Typical activities under these 
programs include: 

• Community education projects on environ- 
mental degradation and protection. 

• Training in air pollution control. 

• Training in solid waste disposal. 

• Training in water pollution control. 

Another 12 connnunity service programs are s|>e- 
cifically concerned with crime and delinquency. Activi- 
ties under these programs include: 

• Youth de\'elopment and delinquency pre- 
vention. 

• Training in suppression of illegal drug traffic. 

• Police training through the FBI National 
Academy. 

• University courses for criminal justice per- 
sonnel. 
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Fi\*c pPDgranis nrv de igned lo iiiipmx'c State and 
local government t)in>ugh ariivitiesMicli as: 

• Tninini; grants to States to inipro\*c perscii- 
ncl sming in welfare assistance pajtnents 
activities. 

• Training of the disadvantaged for public 
serv ice careers. 

• Training of State and local gmemment em- 
ployees under the public eniploy^ient prq^m. 

Three of the connnnnity scr\-it-e progiTinis arc nnihi- 
pnr|K>sc, Such ;is the Title I (IIEA) program, and the 
remaining five :»ix* misielhnicons pmgnnns whicli fit 
none of the other cla5Sifir:itions. 

The comtnuuity service fno^ratn^ are amoWj* those 
nioit vulnerahle m effort^ arc ntoffe Unvanl reixttue 
sharitt^, // the rerettue iharht*f emu e fit ^lains further 
support. ;cr ec7\ expeet that the majofity of these pro- 
;irams will he eurtailed or will remat*. uttfuttord. If the 
decisions to (nrtail or eliminate arc bawl on 'sound 
ev:ilnations of the worth of these pn^gnims, the proct*ss 
of moving from categorical pn>gnnns to nioitr gcnend 
fonns of snp|>ort can \k a nitionnl, orderly and de- 
fensible one. On the other hatid. die svcord to date in 
evaluating soci:il programs inspires little optimism or 
confidence. 

IMPORTANCE OF EVALUATION 

In theCoiincir.s 1972 Aiiniial Re|>ort, we noted that 
•*tlie widespread lack of elfective evaluation is a factor 
of critical significance/* Without effective evaluation 
of continuing education prof*rams, realistic pronratn 
priorities cannot be established, pronram expenditures 
cannot be adequately compared to program achieve^ 
ments, improvements in the dssi^n or operation of pro* 
Urams cannot be bated on sound empirical evidence 
and planning for the future cannot be predicated on 
a sound understanding of the suecesses and failures 
experienced by current programs. We decided, there- 
fore, to incpiirc more thoroughly into the subject of 
evaluation, as it relates to the kinds of programs with 
which our Council is functionally concerned. 

GENERAL LACK OF EFFECTIVE 
EVALUATION 

Although our inquirv* was limited to programs of 
extension^ continuing education and community scr\*- 
ice, it genei-ally sup|)orts the assessment made by the 
Urban Institute in its broader study titled "Federal 



Kvahiatioii Policv/* S|)eaking alwuit evaluation of fed- 
erally siip|H)rtcd social jwgrnms in g«:nci.d. tliat study 
arri\-cd at hard-hitting conchisions: 

The most impressive frndin^i about the evalua* 
tion of social pro'^rams in the federal Govetn* 
went is that substantial work in thi< field has been 
almost none\i.stent. 

Few significant studies have been undertaken. 
Most of those carried out have been poorly 
eeived. Many small studies around the eour.try 
have been carried out with such lack of uniform* 
ity of design and objective that the results rarely 
are comparable or reiponsive to the queitions fac* 
policymakers. 

There is nothing akin to a eomftrehensive Fed* 
cral evaluation system, liven xeitbin agencies, or* 
derly and inte^irated evaluation ofterations have 
not been established. Fun din has been low. 
Staffnt'ji has been worse, foreini: undue reliance 
on outside contractors by a}ieneie< thftt lack the 
iti^house capacity to monitor contract work. The 
most clear-cut evidence of the primitive state of 
Federal self^ei luation lies in the widespread faiU 
ure of agencit'\ even to spell out prtv^-am objee* 
* tives. Unless goals are fneeisely stated, there is no 
standard against wbieh to measure whether the 
direction of a program or its rate of progress is 
satisfactory. 

The impact of activities that eost the public 
millions, sometimes billions, of dollars has not 
been measured. One cannot point with confidence 
to the diflerenctf if any. that most social programs 
cau<e in the lives of Americans. It has not been 
established that one approach has been more 
effective than another in reducing poverty, climi* 
nating slums or providing quality education to all 
children. Why the same type of projeet seems to 
succeed in one eommunity but fails in another 
has not been determined. Lack of a solid, scien* 
tific information base about ftast and present pro* 
grams poses severe limitations on the federal gov* 
ernment's ability to map out sound future 
programs. 

Rather than the si'stematic, scientifically designed 
research efforts needed to ineasnre the impact of Fed- 
eral funds and activities, much of what today passes 
as evaluation can lx» descril)ed and classified in the 
following tenns: 

1. Self-serving declarations. I'ederal administrators 
who disburse funds, and the States and educational 
institutions which receive them, routinely attempt to 
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make judgments about how successfully program ])ur- 
poses were served by these ex])enditures. Such self- 
ovaluations have often ])roved useful and even influen- 
tial in im])roving Federal ])rograms. Given the best 
intentions and the highest motives, ho\»ever, such 
evahiations necessarily lack objectivity. Neither a 
grantee nor a Federal official can be exixjcted to iden- 
tify and publicize the extent to which their ]xirsonal 
or institutional short-comings lowered the level of 
eventual success, .\dministrators who need their jobs 
and grantees who need further funds are placed in the 
difficult ])osition of maintaining their integrity as well 
as their personal financial base and ])rofessional future. 
A.S a result, the usefulness of self-evaluations is limited, 
even when self-evaluation is not congruent with self- 
dece])tion. 

2. Testimonials from friends. A typical ploy, often 
accepted as an evaluation, is the testimonial to success. 
When these testimonials originate with clients served 
by the ])rogram, they are often influential in shaping 
judgments about program success. Certainly, such testi- 
monials when unsolicited and offered by knowledgeable 
people do ])rovide a measure of insight about the prod- 
uct concerned; yet they cannot be a substitute for a 
planned, systematic evaluation. Client acceptance is a 
])Owerful factor in judging the worth of a program, but 
client reaction is only one of the elements which a thor- 
ough evaluation must take into account. 

3. The defensive evaluation. Some programs suffer 
from a lack of internal su])]X)rt, congressional indiffer- 
ence or public hostility. The ])eople who are the true 
believers in the program constantly find themselves on 
the defensive. Strongly committed to the virtues of the 
])rogram they espouse, they devote much effort to iden- 
tifying and relaying program successes. The slanted 
nature of such evaluations is sometimes justified by the 
program staff ])eople concerned as necessary to counter 
the slanted nature of attacks on the ])rogram. 

4. The tell 'em what they want to hear evaluation. 
Perhaps the worst abuse of the evaluation concept is 
the organized attempt to prove valid a viewpoint or 
prejudice firmly held at higher organizational levels. 
Once this is communicated to the working levels of the 
organi/uition it becomes obvious that data or interpre- 
tations contrary to the firmly held view will be unpopu- 
lar, as will be the j^erson who identifies such data or 
presents .such interpretations. To curry favor with the 
superior who has already apparently made up his mind, 
he is ])resented by his staff with the kinds of facts and 
analyses which will show him to have been right all 
along. Those who have ])layed such a game energeti- 
cally and have repeatedly proven their superior omnis- 
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cient, can exj)ect to l)ask in the fa\or of a boss who 
rcnieml)ers their outstanding work. 

5. Evaluations hy the intuitii e ridjninist}ator. One 
of the ])ri/ed skills of the outstanding administrator is 
an ability to ])erceive early what's right and what's 
wrong with his program. This skill is largely intuiti\e, 
because it is highly ])eisonal, and cannot rcadih be 
taught to others or even adecpiateK desciibed in scien- 
tific terms. Yet this judgmental skill undoul)tedl\ exists, 
and the best among ])iogram administrators rcK u])on 
it in making adjustments in their ])rogiams, ])noMties 
and ])ersonnel. While such a honed intuition is un- 
doubtedly a personal asset and leads many adminis- 
trators to accurate judgments and decisions, it is at 
best an interim subsitute for decisions and judgments 
based upon accumulation of relevant facts, analyses 
and thorough research. 

THE QUEST FOR REMEDIES 

The limitations obvious in the evaluation styles de- 
scribed above have long been reeogni/ed and three 
major remedies ha\e been attem])ted over the past 
decade: Creation of inde])endent a])])raisal units, use 
of outside consultants and consulting firms, and PPBS, 
the ])lanning-])iograming-budgeting system. 

INDEPENDENT INTERNAL 
APPRAISAL UNITS 

Many Federal departments have now established in- 
dependent a])])raisal units located at various organiza- 
tional levels ranging from the Office of the Secretary 
down to Bureau levels and below. The ])rofessional 
staffs of these units are indej)endent to the extent that 
they are not directly invoK-ed in the administration of 
the programs and activities they evaluate, hence they 
better satisfy the requirements for objectivity essential 
to a sound evaluation. 

For the most ])art, the evaluation techniques used are 
those developed by individual staff membei'sand suited 
both to the amount of time available for evaluation and 
to the characteristics of the ])rogram being reviewed. 
I.ssentially, whatever die method or de])th of study, 
the usual a])proach is to (1) ascertain the degree of 
effectiveness with which a given program is meeting 
its objectives, (2) assess the imix)rtance of these objec- 
tives in relation to the mission of the agency and the 
efforts expended on them, and (3) ])iopose ])rogram 
improvements and changes in policy, ])rocedurc, fund- 
ing, staffing, or priorities. 



There is liiile doubt that estabHshment of independ- 
ent appraisal units \\^s improved the ability of Federal 
agencies to evaluate and improve their own activities. 
Yet the progress to date falls fnr short of the need. 
For example, in the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, tliere is apparently no clear distinction 
between the functions of evaluation staffs at the Sec- 
retar\''s level and those working within the Office of 
Education. What is done by HEW staff members as 
compared to what is done by OE evaluators is largely 
a matter of ambiguity, chance and circumstance. No 
strategy of evaluation has been developed and no sys- 
tematic plan for evaluation is in being. What is evahi- 
ated, for what purpose and in what depth typically de- 
pends either on what kind of a study is ordered by a 
management official or what kind of a study a particu- 
lar staff member chooses to do. 

In HEW, as hi several other departments, there is 
no clear and precise relationship between the evalua* 
tion units and the budget staff. The evahiators might 
fmd that a particular program is not serving well its 
purposc*s: tlie budget |)eople may recommend an in- 
crease in its funding. Similarly, a constant frustration 
of evahiation units is that in many cases action justi- 
fied by the evaluation is never taken, so that necessan- 
changes identified during the evaluation are never 
made. 'Fhe program people often res|X)nd to such 
charges of inaction by saying that the evaluators simply 
did not know enough about the program to arrive at 
accurate conclusions; hence it would make no sense to 
implement their recommendations. 

Despite these internal wrangles, where evaluation 
staffs ha\'e prox'en their competence and received the 
acceptance of top management, they have increasingly 
gained infiuence and impact on the operation of their 
agencies. They have operated as trouble-shooters for 
top management in reviewing problem-plagued pro- 
grams, provided staff assistance to program adminis- 
trators looking for better ways to administer their 
effort.s, and served as an intelligence unit for their 
agencies repohing or* what is right or wrong with 
operations over a broad span of program effort. 

CONSULTANTS AND CONSULTING FIRMS 

Most agencies simply lack the staff capacity to carry 
on in-depth evaluations of all the major programs al- 
ready in being; they are short in numbers or in the 
specific talent required. In addition, for evaluations 
which would assess the performance of universities or 
of State and local governments. Federal agencies delib- 



erately seek to use consulting finns and thereby avoid 
frictions which might result if Federal employees were 
directly reporting on the |)erfonnance of universities, 
States, or local governments. Similarly, outside consult- 
ants, hired on a daily rate, are often used to augment 
pennanent evaluation staffs for the duration ot a given 
evaluation effort. 

The growing use of consulting firms for evaluation 
studies has greatly added to GoN-ernmcnt's capacity to 
assess the impact of Federal programs. This is particu- 
larly true in relation to grant programs in which Fed- 
eral administrators play mainly a fiscal role. In such 
cases, the consultants, in effect, provide oversight on 
behalf of the Federal Government over program activi- 
ties supported in whole or in part by Federal funds. 
A complete reliance on outside evaluators has obvious 
disadvantages, but where a good internal evaluation 
capacity e.\ists to monitor the work of outside con- 
sultants, the results have generally been productive. 

RUNNING-PROGRAMING 
BUDGETING SYSTEM 

Many useful management techniques have been 
oversold, but perhaps none as grossly as PPBS. Basical- 
ly, PPBS is a useful approach which unites program 
planning with budgetan* forecasts and focuses atten- 
tion on the need to set program priorities and to relate 
program output to financial input. In one or another 
version of PPBS, the attempt is also made to evaluate 
programs in terms of those having the greatest out- 
put for any given cost level. Such an input-output 
matrix, central to many sound economic theories, is 
too crude and one-dimensional a measure of program 
value. Some social problems may absolutely have to be 
dealt with, regardless of the economic efficiency with 
which they can be mitigated. Other social programs 
might have a laudable input-output ratio, but the 
problems which they address may be low on the scale 
of priorities and social needs. While it is artificially 
possible to place an economic value on a human life, 
who can validly say whether a State is justified in elimi- 
nating a dangerous road intersection at an expendi- 
ture of $5 million in order to save five li\'es over the 
next five years. 

In short, the PPBS input-output measures, while 
useful in circumstances where the output can reason- 
ably be quantified, cannot validly place dollar signs 
on ever>' kind of educational or social output. Hence 
for many of the kinds of programs within this Coun- 
cil's functional concern, the straightforward PPBS ap- 
proach has little absolute validity. 
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At the same lime, the Civil Semce Commission has 
developed an interesting input-output model designed 
to ascertain how the benefits of training and continu- 
ing cchiration for Federal employees relate to ex- 
penditures. Because this model is realistically geared to 
outputs which can be quantified (e.g. increase in typ- 
ing sjxjed after further training) and does not presume 
the capacity to quantify outputs which have no pre- 
cise measures, it api)cai*s to avoid the pitfalls of the 
PPBS approach. 

Over the past several years, an increasing disen- 
chantment with PPBS has been evident within the 
Federal Government, The present concensus appears 
to be that it is a technique of considerable value, pro- 
vided it is not used indiscriminately and presumed 
valid in situations where only artificial or highly sub- 
jective output measures can be developed. 

EVALUATION: A SUMMARY 

Lack of sufficient systematic evaluation of programs 
of extension, continuing education and community 
ser\-ice is part of a broader lack of evaluation in 
social programs generally. However, jiartly under the 
spur of congressional criticism, agencies arc moving to- 



ward development of internal, independent evalua- 
tion units, and increasing their capacity to make good 
use of outside consultants in evaluation studies. Still 
lacking is a broad Federal strategy of evaluation 
needed to supplant reliance on the PPBS approach 
which works well only when program outputs can 
realistically l>e quantified. In addition, more research 
is needed to develop evaluation models specifically 
geared to extension and continuing education pro- 
grams, perhaps along lines of the Civil Service Com- 
mission s eflTorts. 

The hea\7 fiscal outlays for programs of exten- 
sion, continuing education and connnunity ser\'ice 
warrant substantial cflfort to assure that these pro- 
grams are administered in the most eflfective ways pos- 
sible, that the better programs arc retained, and that 
those of marginal value are reduced in scale, revised or 
eliminated. 

The situation as it now exists— scattered narrow pro- 
grams, fragmented rcsjwnsibilities, and great annual 
funding uncertainty— needs drastic revision. The 
major question is whether such revision will be based 
on a sound evaluation of current program strengths 
and weaknesses, or whether changes will be forced 
through sheer frustration rather than guided by a 
knowledge of what has led to success and to failure. □ 
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AN UNEASY COEXISTENCE: THE FEDERAL 
GOVERNMENT AND HIGHER CONTINUING EDUCATION 



During the past year, this Council has investigated 
the ways and the extent to which continuing educa- 
tion was being affected by Federal moneys, Federal 
programs, and Federal priorities and guidelines. 



cnce is lai^gely ignored by Federal program administra- 
tors. With the exception of Title I (HEA), dirxjct 
Federal sup|)ort for general extension is virtually non- 
existent. 



FEDERAL FUND DISPERSAL 

The Federal government has not provided funds to 
universities in ivays which would be most helpful to 
thenu The annual uncertainty of funding; the heavy 
emphasis on projects of short duration, lacking clear 
sequels; the broad dis|)ersion of Federal funds within 
university structures already suffering from fragmen- 
tation, all |>oint to this conclusion. Rather than serving 
to consolidate, strengthen, and focus university con- 
tinuing education resources, the effect more often has 
been to produce internal competition for funds and 
programs and to disi)erse activity so broadly that a 
concerted universitywide continuing education effort 
became administratively difficult if not practically 
impossible. 

Federal activity in extension, continuing education 
and community service is an integral part of a major 
effort to improve the conditions of our society through 
direct intervention by government, Despite the im- 
portance of the university's role in this effort, it is 
apparent that the Federal Government has not yet 
learned to use the university's general extension net- 
work with the same effectiveness that it has used the 
university's cooperative extension network. 

In the case of the cooperative extension network, 
l>ennanent legislation exists which assures its support 
and funding, establishes its identity and defines the 
extent of its activity. But in the case of general exten- 
sion, its role remains largely undefined, its financial 
base is essentially insecure and tenuous, and its exist- 



EXTENSiON MECHANISM BYPASSED 

Federal agencies with Federal dollars have consist- 
ently bypassed the extension mechanism. Universities 
themselves have largely been responsible for this. The 
decision to deploy specific university resources to im- 
plement si)ecific Federal programs is generally an 
internal one, with these programs ultimately being 
"housed" wherever the relevant professional expertise 
is most readily available. 

This exi)ertise is not typically found in the formal 
extension mechanism of the university but in the uni- 
versity's professional schools and academic depart- 
ments, to which the extension mechanism may have 
only indirect or insufficient access. These schools and 
departments have often found it profitable to become 
directly engaged in continuing education, and since 
they control faculty, they have been able to operate 
programs of continuing education without the involve- 
ment of the existing general extension mechanisms. 

Federal funds, consequently, help reinforce the al- 
ready rigid departmental structure of universities. This 
reinforcement is the result of little forethought about 
the effects such funds will liave on the administrative 
structure of the university as a whole. To the extent 
that federally funded programs may have extension 
and continuing education components attached to 
them, Federal funds also serve to replicate within the 
departmental structure, although on a much nar- 
rower basis, the very extension mechanism that the 
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university has foiiiially established indepeiulently of 
that structure. 

In the past, most univmity oflirials wcie content to 
leave the continuhig education mechanism alone. So 
long as the university incurred no major financial or 
manpower obligations as a lesult of these activities, the 
nurhanistn was free to fond for itself and to engage in 
a variety of disciete and unrelated projects that were 
designed largely to keep the mechanism afloat finan- 
cially, and to provide also a comfortable extra income 
for the univei-sity. If these actix-ities provided valuable 
sc?r\'ices to people and communities — as Uiey often 
did — so nuieh the better. But services which were 
needed but could not pay theii' own way were often 
ruled out. 

These conditions prevailed at most universities for 
decades. As a consefjuencc, the continuing education 
needs of large segments of the adult population went 
largely unheeded. What universities alone had the 
capacity to do was far greater than what they did. 

The major reason why these conditions no longer 
dominate continuing education can be attributed di- 
rectly to die interest the Federal Government has dem- 
onstrated in resolving domestic crises and issues of 
social concern. Federal legislation, involving literally 
billions of dollars, focused the priorities of virtually all 
the executive agencies on such areas as drug abuse, 
law enforcement, housing and transportation, quality 
teaching, medical and health-related services, environ- 
mental protection and a host of other issues. 

The programs that were generated by this legislation 
often involved continuing education for professionals, 
paraprofessionals, inner-city workers and the inade- 
quately educated. Academic departments and colleges, 
and such specialized facilities as university-based 
urban centers, institutes of criminal justice, and labor- 
relations centers, were all attracted to these programs 
and to the funds attached to them. 

As a result, academic units of the university re- 
sponded to Federal initiative by utilizing their own 
professional resources and creaiin^ new agencies that 
moved into the field of continuing education. These 
units could use their professional expertise and could 
direcdy guarantee to the Federal agencies what the 
continuing education network could only indirectly 
promise: a ready access to the expertise needed to help 
resolve these many social problems. 

EXTENSION DUPLICATION 

Miniextension networks were established through* 
out many universities. These networks often duplicated 



the general extension network: they competed with it: 
they niay even have helped to undennine it. Many 
senior university officials made little edort to control 
this replication and fragmentation. Rather than 
support the university's extension network, and insist 
that all extension and continuing education actinties 
\yc channeled through it. these officials allowed virtu- 
ally ever\' academic unit a license to foray into continu- 
ing education at will. 

To asscu^y therefore, the direct and positive Federal 
impact on the universitfs format continuing educa* 
tion and extension mechanism is easy: it has been 
minimal. To assess histead the Federal impact on uni- 
versity«based extension and continuing education activ- 
ities, however, is another matter entirely. It moves us 
from the (|uestion of the administrative structure of 
the extension network to a question of university-wide 
activities and the efTccts Federal programs have had on 
higher education in general. 

PART-TIME STUDENTS 

Part-time students, who represent the major clien- 
tele serviced by continuing education, have not been 
beneficiaries of Federal financial aid programs. What- 
ever assistance part-time students have ix^ceived has 
come almost exclusively from executive agency pro- 
grams that are intended to accomplish a specific task 
and for which s|x?cific talent is needed. Much of this 
talent, our studies show, involves the retraining of in- 
dividuals on a part-time basis. 

The Office of Education's Center for Educational 
Statistics reports that in the fall of 1970, universities 
had enrolled nearly 2.5 million part-time students for 
degree credit. There is no comparable figure for stu- 
dents enrolled for iioncredit and nondegrec courses, 
but surely that figure must reach high into the millions 
also. 

Neidier the Office of Education nor any other Fed- 
eral agency has a single student assistance program to 
aid these part-time students exclusively. Until the 
i*ecent enactment of the Education Amendments Act 
of 1972, the best description of Federal aid to part- 
time students — to die extent surh aid existed — is that 
these programs did not specifically exclude part-time 
students. 

One reason why the part-time students suffer from 
neglect is that Congress has never perceived legislation 
in terms relevant to extension and continuing educa- 
tion, nor has the Congress ever instructed die execu- 
tive agencies to administer the resulting programs as 
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such. When neither the Coticrcss nor the agencies 
stamp legislation and programs as extension and con- 
tinning edncation, it can he expected that universities 
in turn will operate under the same assumption. 

FEDERAL NON-POLICY 

In the absence of some pivotal legislation, a vacuum 
remains which encourages both Federal agencies and 
universities to administer continuing education pro- 
grams with a minimum of central guidance, planning, 
and coordination. In eflfcci, these programs become 
ever\i)ody*s fragmented JX»sponsibility or, obx'erscly, 
nobody's central responsibility, and what is left to pre- 
vail is a Federal policy of not having a policy for 
higher continuing education. 

The failure to establish such policies and guidelines 
for higher continuing education may stem in part from 
the simple lack of direct and routine contact between 
bureaucrats and continuing education resources. It is 
our obscr\'ation that most continuing education admin- 
istrators are not as actively engaged as their colleagues 
from the departmental faculties in .seeking grants from 
Federal agencies. They are not always aware of Fed- 
eral programs that may be of assistance to them, nor 
are they always alert to their eligibility as fund seekers. 

One obstacle is the curious position in which con- 
tinuing educators find them.selves vis-a-vis the Federal 
Government. Unlike other administrative units of the 
university, continuing education has no visible opposite 
within the bureaucracy. Medical schools and related 
health facilities can apply to HEW or NIH for sup- 
port, as may the law schools to the Department of 
Justice. Teacher training programs can seek help from 
the Office of Education's Bureau of Educational Per« 
sonnel Development; graduate and undergraduate sci- 
ence programs from the National Science Foundation; 
environmental programs, urban institutes and traffic 
safety institutes from similar mission-oriented Federal 
agencies. 

NO FEDERAL COUNTERPART 

University continuing education activities are denied, 
therefore, what virtually every other university activity 
has access to: a responsive Federal focus for their own 
interests. 

The fact that continuing education per se has been 
given so litle visibility within the Federal Government 
reflects at least one real dilemma of continuing educa- 



tion as it exists outside the Federal Govennnent: the 
low esteem that in the past has generally l>rcn accorded 
continuing education by university administrators. 
Many univei'sities publicly acclaim the virtues of life- 
long learning and the need to provide more and better 
educational op|X)rtunities for the general public: but 
these same public declarations rarely sur\'ive the in- 
ternal scrutinies of annual budget sessions and the fiscal 
pruning that all programs must face. 

FISCAL INDEPENDENCE 

With inadequate support from the general university 
budget, and with minimal direct and iong-tenn input 
from Federal, State, and other grant prpgrams, contin- 
uing education per se has gone of necessity to the mar- 
ketplace to .sell its wares like many commercial enter- 
prises on a profit and loss basis. As a result, continuing 
education has historically been largely .self-sufficient fis- 
cally and has required entrepreneurial initiative in 
order to sur\'ive. It has responded to consumer demands 
by rallying whatever uni\'ersity resources it could to 
provide consumer-oriented products. 

Unfortunately, it may be that this histor>' of fiscal 
self-sufficiency and entrepreneurship has served as a 
strong argument against channeling either university or 
Federal funds to continuing education. Having proved 
that they can .surx'ive with minimal institutional sup- 
port and their own entrepreneurial ingenuity, continu- 
ing educators are not gi\*en a secure budget base, but 
are in.stead granted the freedom to scurry about doing 
those things which will help pay their keep. 

When the need for a balanced budget is the primary 
consideration, conducting programs which are most apt 
to bring in revenue is certainly a rational approach. 
But in matters of imaginatix'e programing and provid- 
ing essential ser\'ices to a clientele whose personal finan- 
cial resources are inadequate to pay for the.se .services, 
this need to do only the things which best produce n*ve- 
nue has obvious limitations. 

CATEGORICAL LEGISLATION 

Virtually all of the Federal programs that have ex- 
tension and continuing education and community serv 
ice components have been generated by categorical 
legislation* These categories var>* — drug abuse, mental 
health, traffic safety, environmental pollution, and a 
host of others. 

Through categorical legislation, the Federal Govern- 
ment has actively sought the help of universities in al- 
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leviating many specific societal problems. In the main, 
universities have responded positi\-ely. But the fact is 
that universities are not well-structured to rarr\out the 
objectives of these Federal programs. Their stnicturc 
typically reflects the centrality assigned to the oncampus 
teaching mission. This structure is not always well 
suited to providing community services or responding 
to new or unusual demands. 

The issues and problems with which universities are 
asked to deal are complex. Drug abuse is related to 
crime in the streets. Crime may be related to urban 
decay. Urban decay cannot be relieved without address- 
ing the problems of pollution. Each issue is related not 
to a single issue but to many issues; and unless one 
categorical program can be effectively related to other 
categorical programs, optimal results cannot be 
achieved. 

The complexity and intcrrclatedness of these issues 
require inulti- and interdisciplinary approaches to 
them. Within the university context, the general exten- 
sion network is best equipped by experience to use this 
approach successfully. Howe-^r, with the advent of 
categorical programs, pressures have been generated 
within the university to respond to naifow program 
purposes through narrow organizational units, or 
through units having a single, specialized pur]X)se, even 
though that purpose is better served by a niultidisci- 
plinary approach. 

CENTERS AND INSTITUTES 

A recent surx^cy,* for instance; lists over 5,000 spe- 
cialized centers and institutes which have been devel- 
oped under university sponsorship. Many of these cen- 
ters are simply bloated departments, but their general 
characteristic appears to be that they are developed 
around two or more disciplines. These centers often 
exist at the periphery of the university and are intended 
to carryout work which is considered not central to the 
university. 

Unlike the academic depaitments, these centers and 
institutes are task-oriented. Many of them, like the 
Water Research Centers that exist at many universi- 
ties throughout the country, are funded directly by 
Federal legislation. In this case, specific Federal guide- 
lines instructed that the centers be set up outside the 
departmental structure, thus confirming in one instance 
what many university administrators believe prevails 

^ Ikenberry, Stanley O. and Friedmani Renee C*, Beyond 
Academic Departments (Jossey-Bass, 1972). 



in most: that Federal agencies prefer high stnictural 
visibility in response to Federal program needs. 

Virtually all of the 5,000 ccntenj have Federal sup- 
port. Indeed, many of the centers were established by 
the universities on the assumption that they would suc- 
ceed in attracting Federal supix)rt at some later date. 
Nearly a fifth of these centers have hcon cstablislied on 
the campuses of 51 land-grant univei-sitics. One large 
land-grant university in the southwest, where there also 
happens to exist one of the nation's outstanding con- 
tinuing education facilities, has 44 such centers. 

STRUCTURAL RESPONSE 

In this light, theti. Federal impact on university 
stnicture apiwars to have had two main thrusts, Fim, 
through categorical legislation and through the project 
grayt^jnechanism, the Federal Govenunent has tended 
to Imild selectively and increase the insularity of the 
university's departmental structure. .And second, be- 
cause many Federal conununity-oriented programs re- 
Tjuire niulti- and interdisciplinar>' efforts that cannot 
alone be prox'ided by single departments, the Federal 
Government has helped to establish anodier layer of 
units — institutes and centers — which range from highly 
specialized single-purixjse departments to superdepart- 
ments or multidepartments. 

Given the fact that considerable university authority 
resides within departments, and now within this supra- 
departmental structure, one other effect of Federal ac- 
tivity is to further decentralize university decision- 
making powers and to help make any policy and 
planning decisions on behalf of the aittre university 
that much more difficult. 

FACILITIES AND EQUIPMENT 

Visibly evident at the universities are the physical 
results of a number of Federal brick-and-mortar pro- 
grams. Research centers, dormitory residences, labora- 
tories, and other academic facilities stand as testimony 
to the Government's willingness to put its money where 
its interests are. Most of these elaborate facilities re- 
sulted initially from simple training grants. 

For example, the National Defense Education Act 
was essentially an effort to strengthen the nation by 
increasing the supply of university-trained personnel 
.\s this program grew in sophistication, it became evi- 
dent that the provision of fellowships was simply not 
enough to achieve this objective. These fellowships, 
consequently, were soon accompanied by equipment 
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grants to implement doctoral-level training, particu- 
larly in the natural sciences. In turn, these equipment 
grants were soon arc ouipaniecl by facilities grants, one 
of whose purposes was to house the equipment already 
l>cing supplied. 

General extension has rarely benefited from a similar 
chain of circumstances. To this day, only two univer* 
sities haw received facilities grants from the Federal 
Government to house general extension activities. This 
apparently results because: (1) Money for facilities 
available through HUD and HEW, by university pref- 
erence, is used for puri)oscs other than extension; and 
(2) facilities money has gone to specialized renters and 
institutes rather than to general extension, because 
these centers and institutes arc more often directly 
involved in Federal program actix'ities, 

NEW STATE COMMISSIONS 

Of special recent significance is the potential estab- 
lishment of State Post-Secondary Education Commis- 
sions as required by section 1202 of the Educational 
.Amendments of 1972.= These commissions, when estab- 
lished, will have planning responsibility for statewide 
|)ost-sccondary education. This, we assume, will in- 
clude continuing education activities. They will have a 
membership which is "broadly and equitably represent- 
ative of the general public** and will include not only 
traditional educational institutions but, for the first 
time, proprietary schools as well. 

H they dwiit?. States may designate these commis- 
sions to serve as the State agency required under Titles 
I, VI, and Vn, of the Higher Education .Act of 1965 
as amended. If the States select this option, the section 
1202 State commissions may bring about better coordi- 
nation of these three State grant programs. It is the 
intent of the legislation that unnecessary duplication 
be eliminated. 

At this point, it is still too early to assess the impact 
of this new requirement. Pros|)ectively, however, it may 
be one of the most imi)ortant of many Federal actions 
which aflfect higher education. 

If the Federal Government implements sjjecial rev- 
enue .sharing during this time of declining enrollments, 
the provision of direct aid for needy students and the 
loss of nonresident higher tuitions, the continuing edu- 
cation efTort faces the prospect of reverting to its his- 
toric place at the end of the priority scale. Just at the 



*As this report was l)cing prepared for the printer, the 
Office of Education announced that the implementation of 
these commissions was being **indefinitely postponed". 



time when the demand for continuing education is 
reaching a new peak, the demand for dollars by its 
traditional adversaries also reaches a new jkmIc. Under 
revenue sharing it apinrai-s likely that continuing edu- 
cation would l>e pressed back to the i)eripher>- of 
academic concern instead of sustaining its present 
momentum toward becoming a central function of 
higher education. 

NEED FOR POLICY 

The presence of the Federal Government in higher 
continuing education is massive and per\'asive. It is 
clear that diis presence will continue, and therefore 
it scHjms appropriate to seek ways to strengthen and 
improve that presence for the longrun. This will re- 
quire development of Federal |X)licy and practice 
which recognizes: 

• That the resources of universities in exten* 
sion, continuing education and community 
service arc extremely important to most major 
social programs and social objectives of the 
Federal Government; therefore these re* 
sources should be strengthened as wet! as used« 

• That universities need both Federal dollars 
and opportunities for involvement in major 
Federal social programs; through programs of 
extension, continuing education, and commu- 
nity service^ they get both simultaneously. 

* That universities themselves need more care* 
fully to define their continuing education and 
public service missions and decide on the struc- 
ture through which their resources are to be 
committed. 

* That narrow Federal programs evoke narrow 
responses from universities; they encourage the 
growth and use of the miniextension mecha* 
nisms of centers, institutes, and academic 
departments. 

• That as the emphasis on narrow categorical 
programs lessens in favor of broader purpose 
or multipurpose programs, the general exten- 
sion network is likely to benefit at the expense 
of miniextension, because general extension is 
better equipped to deal with breadth and 
scope. 

* That whether Federal dollars support general 
extension or miniextension, new and better 
ways of funding extension, continuing educa- 
tion and community service need to be found — 
ways which have the virtues of predictability, 
stability, and administrative effectiveness. □ 
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CONTINUING EDUCATION TODAY 



In the Councirs Sixth Annual Report of last year, 
\ve identified and evaluated at some length, and for 
the first time, the magnitude and characteristics of the 
Federal involvement in higher continuing education. 
To complement this analysis, a significant part of the 
Seventh Annual Report is devoted to, first, some of 
the effects of that involvement upon higher continu- 
ing education activities throughout the country; and, 
second, a review of recent developments in continuing 
education apart from any effects Federal legislation 
may have* had on these de\^elopments. 

The preceding chapter, "An Uneasy Coexistence,** 
is the rcsuh of our efforts to fulfill the first objective. 
In this chapter, we will discuss what we sec to be some 
of the major issues of the current status of continuing 
education. We base this discussion on extensive staff 
visits to over 50 campuses, two-thirds of which were 
State universities and colleges, including junior col- 
leges, and the remainder private institutions. We esti- 
mate that inter\-ie\vs were held with over 130 individ- 
uals, with particular emphasis on interviews with deans 
and directors of continuing education and/or e.\tension 
service and their staffs. 



ACADEMIC REVOLUTiON? 

There is consensus that the status of continuing edw 
cation has changed demonstrably and for the better 
within the last few years. There are simply more peo- 
ple than ever before, and there are more things to Be 
learned by these people than ever before. This is a 
simple factual statement, but it nonetheless helps to 
explain, in the broadest possible way, what Js happen- 
ing to higher continuing education today. These coin- 
cidental explosions of both i)opulation and knowledge 
have had a wide effect u\iO)\ universities in general, but 
especially on continuing education resources. There are 
a growing number of observers of the American educa- 



tion system who arc even willing to describe this effect 
as **revolutionar>*.** 

If indeed there is a revolution taking place, and if the 
continuing education facilities of the universities are 
vitally involved in it, there is not alwaN's a uniform 
opinion about who is leading the revolution and 
whether or not it has any central idcolog)*, objective, or 
plan of action, One issue, however, is generally agreed 
to: the source of unrest within .\merican education is 
the intolerably rigid structure of the system itself and 
what seems to be the reluctance of many educators to 
make the kinds of changes in it that will help maintain 
the system as an effective instrument of society. 

The central objective of this s>'stem has been the 
earning of a degree, and elsewhere In this report we 
examine one e.xi)erimeut with degrees — the external 
degree. The earning of a degree has been the tradi- 
tional sign of educational success and has generally 
been accompanied by other emblems of educational 
apprenticeship: residency requirements, academic 
semesters, disciplines, courses, examinations, and cred- 
its—especially credits. This strong insistence on the 
place of education, the timing of education and the 
method of education has subsequently lei to the ac» 
cusat- n that this kind of educational system rcpre^ 
sents "a triumph of technique over purpose" 

Much of the current interest In continuing educa- 
tion stems largely from the fact that experienced con- 
tinuing educators have come to regard these require- 
ments as arbitrary' and as unnecessary obstacles to 
learning: experiences that are otherwise valid. As a re- 
suit of ihis f hallenge to the conventional approach to 
education, continuing education has often stood alone 
in providing individuals with an acceptable alterna- 
tive to traditional residential education. In questioning 
the very foundations of what constitutes an education, 
continuing education, therefore, poses a direct threat to 
the higher education establishment. 
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THE NEW STUDENT 

These conceptual differences have taken on more 
urgent mraning in recent years because of the dramatic 
increase of demands bchig made upon universities for 
continuing education by uidi\iduals who traditionally 
have had only limited access to educational opportu- 
nities. Adults of all ages arc approaching educational 
institutions in unheard of numl>ers and for a variety of 
very specific ser\'iccs. These adults fall into two major 
categories: those who have already i"cceived consider- 
able formal education and w!io need further education 
to enhance or change their careers; and those who have 
had only limited education but who now recogni/e the 
need for additional education to seek a career in a 
chosen field. 

Continuing educators have long recognized the ex- 
istence of tlie needs of this clientele. These educators 
have struggled, oftentimes alone, to gain university- 
wide recognition of them, and have been among the 
most outspoken critics of rigidities, enshrined as tra- 
dition, which effectively ser\*e to deny their clients a 
proper education or proper recognition of their edu- 
cational attainments. 

Because of the sheer size in numbers of these adult 
learners, and because of the potential they suggest of a 
market tliat has seldom been adequately tapped, they 
give new substance to the old arguments so frequently 
voiced by continuing educators regarding the place, 
timing and method of the educational process. 

These adult learners defy categorization. Their 
other responsibilities already require extensive commit- 
ments of their time, their availability, their location. 
They simply cannot be relocated to a particular place 
for prolonged periods of time. As a consequence, if 
universities are to accommodate the^e new students — 
and there are mounting fiscal and o* pressures urg^ 
ing that they do accommodate them — .... y must review 
their commitments to continuinii education and re- 
examine what has already been done successfully to 
meet the needs of these students, 

UNIVERSITY-WIDE INTEREST 

This is indeed what appears to have happened. 
Interest in continuing education has become univer- 
sitywide. Continuing education activities of the uni- 
versities are no longer confined to the formal continu- 
ing education mechanism, controlled by the deans of 
continuing education, but have spilled over into vir- 
tually every academic college and department. Even 



today, general institutional support, including fellow- 
ships and couuselint; and other scA'ices. is channeled 
almost exclusively to full-time students. 

It is apparent that continuing education has ceased 
to be distasteful to many segments of the academic 
faculty. More and morv universities are willing to 
grant recognii.on to work done in continuing educa- 
tion and to r.»iini)urs-, promote, and provide tenure for 
faculty accordingly. Ind(*ed. more and more univer- 
sities are encoun)ging — some few are even insisting — 
that broader public ser\*ice throunh continuing educa- 
tion become a majoi concern of its faculty. 

This heightened interest and public courting of con- 
.huiin.q education arc fiattering and welcome. But they 
are not without tlieir dangers. So actively and swiftly 
have many institutions become involved in providing 
continuing education serx'ices to the public that they 
have systematically bypassed the formal extension net- 
work of the universities as a central moans of coordinat- 
ing their continuing education activities, and have 
allowed virtually any college or department of the uni- 
versity to design and promote continuing education 
programs. As a consequen.'e, some institutions are no 
longer capable of enumerating the exact extent of their 
continuing education activities. 

MINI-EXTENSION 

As the extension/continuing education mechanism 
was being bypassed in many institittions, miniextension 
networks grew up alongside it, ofter* duplicating its 
ser\'ices, competing with it for funding and clientele, 
undertakmg costly and unrccessar)* replication of pro- 
grams and, in the end, often undennining the mecha- 
nism as the central focus of universit>nvide extension 
activities. 

These developments are occurring without the 
benefit of the planning and coordination that deans of 
continuing education might C'dinarily be exj^ected to 
provide. Only at a handful of pace-setting institutions 
are there strictly enforced regulations that demand that 
all university extension and continuing education be 
channeled and coordinated through die formal exten- 
sion mechanism. 

Much of this fragmentation has been abetted by the 
demands of Federal continuing education programs 
and by the lure of Federal money. Federal adminis- 
trators concerned wi'.ii the continuing education of 
teachers, for instance, mij^ht typically approach the 
dean of the scliool of education, or fie approached by 
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Ilim, rather than the 'Jean of extension, lliis same 
tendency Iiolds true in most other fields and disciplines. 

Tlie sociology department <]uickly learns that by 
establishing an urban institute or an institute of crimi* 
nal justice, it can establish direct access to Federal con- 
tinuing education mone\-s. Consequently, the depart- 
mental chairman has little built-in incenti\*c to involve 
the dean of continuing education in this process and is 
often disinclined to collaborate with him in getting 
programs underway. 

Tliis fragmentation may result from another source 
as well: tlie decentralization of most decisionmaking 
|x)wers at the universities. Chancellors, presidcnU, 
provosts, deans, departmental chairmen, research di- 
rectors, faculty, studcnU, and alumni may all claim 
and exercise some authority over unix'crsity activities. 
This decentralization has made it extremely difficult 
for universities to define their central missions and 
utilize their resources accordingly, particularly in the 
allocation of rcsou'xes— both manpower and finan- 
cial—for programs designed for nontraditional 
students. 

The s|)ccial manpower needs of extension have been 
a crucial factor in how extension has evolved struc- 
turally within the university. Similarly its unique finan- 
cial situation has greatly affected how most extension 
agencies have been forced to view their relationship 
with the individuals and communities they serve. 

FISCAL NEEDS 

Because continuing education has traditionally re- 
ceived little or no direct support from the university 
Ludget to carry out its resi)onsibilities, it has had to de- 
pend heavily on locating other sources of income. This 
need to locate immediate income has often pressured 
continuing educators to design educational products 
that would attract the surest or the largest number of 
consumers. Products are designed, consequently, largely 
for those who can afford thevi and not, as should be the 
case, for those who need them and who in all likeli- 
hood can least afford to pay for them. 

Without this base of financial support, continuing 
education is hard-pressed to undertake the planning 
that is n^^ essar>' to articulate long-term objectives and 
to design programs and curricula for more than a short- 
term duration. It is hampered in its search for profes- 
sional manpower to implement these programs and is 
not alwa>'s able to expand its administrative staff at a 
rate that is comparable to the accelerating interest in 
the field. 
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MANPOWER NEEDS 

In one very im|K)rant dimension, however, responses 
to the man|K)wer needs of continuing education have 
tmdergonc a dramatic transformation. It is true that 
the field remains heavily de|xjndent u|K)n the good will 
and discretionar>- |)o\\x!rs of tmivcrsity deans and de- 
jwnmcntal cliainiien for staffing. But the leveling of 
student enrollments ivithin most universities, and the 
surplus of teachers in the subject-matter disciplines, 
have helped to release to continuing education a man- 
power potential to which in the past it had only limited 
access. These professionals are rapidly becoming avail- 
able to continuing education in the numbers needed 
and with an enthusiasm tliat is welcome. In effect, con- 
tinuing educators no longer have to accept what man- 
|K)wer is arbitrarily made available to them, but can 
now .select and approve from among those qualified 
individuals who haNxTcxpresscd interest in working in 
the field. 

The expansion of this instructional base, and the 
commitments to continuing education that have been 
generated throughout the university, have led to an 
increased visibility of those who are administratively 
responsible for continuing education. It is no longer 
uncommon to hear of such formerly rare individuak 
as vice presidents for continuing education or vice 
chancellors for public service. Even when there exists 
only a modest extension network at an institution, it is 
now to be ex|>cctcd that those who are responsible for 
extension activities respond directly to the institution's 
senior academic officer and not, as was once the case, 
to the institution's senior or midlc\*el administrative 
officer. These intertial practices help to associate con- 
tinning education programs with all other undergrad- 
uate, graduate, and professional programs, and help 
to win for them the academic consideration and pres- 
tige that in the past has frequently been denied them. 

There is little doubt that many universities arc estab- 
lishing broad and pcnnanent commitments to continu- 
ing education. What remains somewhat in doubt is 
their long-term commitments to the man|x>wer needs 
of the extension mechanism itself. There is no assur- 
ance that the present availability of manpower will con. 
tinue on anything other than its present short-term and 
ad hoc basis. And even if some way ts found to main- 
tain this resource base over a long period, that break- 
through alone would resolve only one of two essential 
manp>ower needs. 



CONTINUING EDUCATION SPECIAUSTS 



STRUCTURAL MODELS 



Continuing education does not have a large enough 
core of continuing education specialists — individuals 
zvho have been trained in continuing education, who 
identify their career interests with it and who, in effect, 
can direct the extension mechanism and provide some 
guarantee that it tvill actually offer the public effective 
service. 

'Flic vast majority of those who pro\ idc instructional 
services through the mechanism hax-c, in all likeJihood, 
only minimal commitment to it. As welcome as their 
services arc, the presence of so many indi\ iduals who 
may \xt unaware of the purposes of the mechanism, 
and who may use it only as a supplement to their other 
professional interest, may i>osc a long-range hazard. 

T\\c structural integrity of the extension niechanisnj 
has already been compromised through the creation of 
competin^j minicxtension nct\\x);ks. It may be further 
compromised by the existence of engineering extension 
services or medical extension ser\*ices that may have 
even broader institutional bases and which may com- 
pete for a complex array of university resources. 

Perhaps no activity has had dee|)er impact on gen- 
eral extension than coojHjrativc extension. The co- 
existence of these two activities, and the occasionally 
bitter comiKxtition that has occurred between them, 
liave been dccisixx in many instances in regulating 
how general extension has evolved as a structure and 
how its tasks have been defined. 

There is little misimdcrstanding about what cooper- 
ative extension docs, about whom it .serves, how it is 
funded, where it is. With gi;arantecd financial supjwrt 
from Federal, State, and local government sources, co- 
o]>erativc extension seeks to apply the itrsearch of the 
land-grant imivcrsitics to a resolution of problems con- 
fronting rural families and communities. There is, how- 
c\*er, a great deal of misunderstanding about what 
general extension is, what it does and whom it serves* 
One expedient is to define general extension by in- 
cluding every activity and ever>» |X!rson who docs not 
fall within the pur\-icw of cooperative extension. 

This is an unsatisfactor>- expedient b>' anybody^s 
measurement, but it does help to use the first issue of 
definition to focus on the second issue of identification. 
Because general extension has fallen short at times in 
defining what its primary mission is and who its special 
clientele is — two things that cooperative extension does 
with ease — the general extension structure has often 
been awkwardly or inadequately related to the rest of 
the university. 



The search for structural models for general exten- 
sion actinties is one of the most fonnidable and \\yc\\ 
areas of experimentation. Some uni\-cr5ities have joined 
the cooperati\"c and general extension networks into 
one administrativ-c unit: other uni\-crsitics arc deter- 
mined to administer the two separately. .\ few uni\-cr- 
sities have actually succetrded in channeling all uni- 
\-crsity-based extension activities throvigh a single unit, 
while many others, as our rcjiort makes clear, give mini- 
mal support to their extension mechaniMn and allow re- 
plication of it to ap|>car in any college or department 
that is interested in continuing education. 

Because tlicrc is an expcctcdly high concentration of 
public scrv*ice and continuing education programs at 
State and land-grant institutions, the State laws that 
fund and regulate statewide educational activities help 
outline shaq)ly what it is these institutions do with 
their extension mechanisms. Some States, consequently, 
have statewide s>-stems of extension ser\»iccs. If these 
same States have regional campuses for the State uni- 
x-crsity, then extension will be active on a regional basis. 
If these States have a complex network of 2-ycar junior 
and community colleges, then it can be expected thai 
these colleges will be found s])onsoring substantial con- 
tinuing education programs at the local level. 

JUNIOR COLLEGES 

The activity of two-year institutions at the local level 
is of prime significance to continuing education. First, 
because these institutions themselves provide a major 
new iastitutional base for extension activity; and sec» 
ond, to the extent that these institutions arc active in 
urban areas, where the needs for extension services arc 
most pronounced, their presence lends timely credi- 
bility to a solid university-based commitment to the 
amelioration of urban and community problems. Two- 
year institutions have demonstrated a strong commit- 
ment to providing public service through extension and 
continuing education. These institutions, however, have 
not always been successful in establishing effective rela- 
tionships with the four-year colleges and univcrritics 
where there arc legal, medical, and other professional 
resources available that cannot be found at the two- 
year institutions. 

Until better and more effective consortia-type ar- 
rangements can be established, either among institu- 
tions ysAxYAn a statewide educational sN'stem, or sepa- 
rately between t^vo independent institutions, the 
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<lcployinciU of semrcs to individuals and communities 
at ihr local level will Ixr slowd and their impact 
lessened. 

Literally hundreds of institutions of higher education 
liSLVC experimented with interinstitutional arrange- 
ments, but at only a few of these institutions has con- 
tinuing echuatiou for public service l>ccn a central 
objective. What activities an: currently undenvay in 
support of this objective liave generally lx!cn restricted 
to State institutions. 

CREDIT TRANSFER 

The failure to maximize whatex'Cr opportunities arc 
suggested by interinstitutional arrangements may 
largely be attributed to one problem that has beset con- 
tinuing educators for decades: the recognition and ac- 
creditation of continuing education activities, not only 
between institutions but— incomprehensibly— u^iV/im 
institutions. Crcait earned at one university through 
continuing education is often not transferrable to an- 
other univcntity, and credit earned within the university 
through continuing education is very frequently not 
transferrable from one academic department or profes- 
sional school to the next 

Considering the high mobility and other special cir- 
cumstances that are characteristic of the continuing 
education clientele, these arbitrary and cumbersome 
regulations often effectively dissuade an otherwise 
serious student from continuing his education further, 
and may even render useless the work he has already 
accomplished. 

There arc some signs suggesting that the inequities 
of this practice arc being successfully challenged. Per* 
Iiaps the most important development in recent years 
has been the proposal that has been adq)tcd by the 
Southern Association of Colleges and Schools to create 
a continuing education unit (CEU). This unit has 
been adopted as a standard of measurement to recog- 
nize noncrcdit work completed at all institutions that 
arc members of the association. Moreover, each insti- 
tution will be required to establish an administrative 
unit to monitor all credit and noncrcdit work at the 
institution, and tlius provide an assurance that within 
die institution and within the Southern region, all con- 
tinuing education activities will be duly recognized, 
accredited and transferable. This Council views these 
developments as highly significant and wishes to com- 
mend the Southern Association of Colleges and Schools 
for its implementation of the continuing education 
unit. 
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The fact that these decision^ affect institutions in 
their entirety, and arc not n-stricted solely to their 
continuing education facilities, is highly significant. 
It means, in effect, that the oftcii-tiiiies su|X!rficial dis- 
tinctions and regulations that have applied in the past 
to continuing education activities an* !)ciiig thrown 
out and arc l)eiiig replaced by a single stamp of ac- 
creclitatioii and i)y a single judgment Regarding their 
cpiality. 

EXTENSION QUALITY 

In the past, the quality of many continuing educa- 
tion programs ha^ \rccn |>ersistciuly <|Ucstioncd— legiti- 
mately ill many cases— but most predictably by aca- 
demic deans and departmental cliainnen who were 
understandably reluctant to lessen their control o\er 
the central teaching rc5|>onsibilities of the university. 

Now, however, as greater numbers of cleans and de- 
partment heads S|)onsor their own continuing educa- 
tion programs, it l)ccomcs increasingly difficult for them 
to insist oil distinguishing artificially lx!tween the qual- 
ity of the services that they provide on a regular basis 
to full-time students and the serv'ices the>' provide on a 
regular basis to part-time students. Each department 
is ex|K'ctcd to have one unifonn standard of quality pcr- 
fonnancc, not two. The illogic of continuing to insist 
on a double standard that should apply only to pro* 
grams serx'icing part-time students through the formal 
continuing education mechanism has finally become, 
if not apparent, certainly less justifiable. 

Continuing education, from whatever source, is only 
as good as the individuals providing it, the students 
learning it and the institutions s]>onsoring it. There is 
little evidence one way or the other that proves de- 
i *vcly that the academic pcrfonnance of a part-time 
diudcnt is significantly different from the academic pcr- 
fonnance of a full-time student. And there is less and 
less sense in tr>'ing to distinguisli between those who 
teach full-time students and those who teach part-time 
students: one reason why continuing education has ex- 
perienced so much dramatic change recently is due to 
the increased sharing of faculty by the extcnwon mech- 
anism and the academic departments. 

A growing number of institutions now recognize con- 
tinuing education as a major objective. It is not a 
matter of individual or public interest, but of self- 
interest, that these institutions learn to use the exten- 
sion mechanism more rationally than they have. In 
many cases, this may include coordinating the univer- 
sitywidc continuing education activities of the institu- 
tion through the extension mechanism, and, in turn. 



providiiiij Thai incrhauism \\\\U coiuj)lclc access to the 
full ncsoiincs of iIk- uniN'crsiiy. 

Tlic iiiainicnancc of \\\\ih academic standards for 
continuing education uhimatcly rests with the deans 
of continuiiiij education and their staffs, ll is their rc- 
si)onsibility to recruit and retain an adequate faculty, 
to design and implenicni new and innovative pro- 
grams, and to use jtidiciously the resources and prestige 
of the uniN-crsiiy. ll is they who in the end must guar- 
antee full and c(|iial university services to a dieniele 
thai has not always received these scr\iccs fully and 
equally. 

Tlic assurance of quality would also mean reexamin- 
ing the present j)raciicc of creating niiniextension net- 



works and coordiuatinir those miuiextension networks 
that already exist. It would mean a more substantial 
allocation of university fis\.il and manj)ower resources, 
of j)h>-sieal facilities, counseling, libran*. athletic, and 
lal)orator>- ser%iccs to l)e xiscA by the extension 
mechanism for part-time students. It would mean mak- 
ing more long-tenn connuitmcnts to continuing edu- 
cation so that j)rograms can be designed in rcsix>nsc 
to the demonstrated needs of individuals and noi in 
rcs]>onsc to whate\-er programs generate income, ll 
would mean a recognition— through .salar>-. promotion, 
and tcnurt*--of the serv ices rendered by extension staff 
on a IcN-cl 5hat is equal to that given to those engaged 
in full-time teaching and reascarch. □ 
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THE EXTERNAL DEGREE 



Perhaps no aspect of the current academic tumult 
has received more expressions of interest than the 
external degree. So widespread has this interest been, 
and so much of it tentative and ambiguous, that a 
inovement has developed which is essentially leaderless. 
For each State or institution that has undertaken con- 
crete steps to implement its interest in the external 
degree, there may be dozens of others whose interests 
have not progressed beyond the proposal stage. 

ANTECEDENTS 

It is too early to draw any meaningful conclusions 
about what will happen to the external degree, al- 
though it is often forgotten that the external degree in 
Great Britain is now a century old and in this country 
several decades old. The recognition of merit, of com- 
petence, of demonstrated learning through validation 
and certification, cither through regular, special, or 
external degrees, or through some other means, has a 
long and instructive history. 

High school equivalency, advanced placement or the 
simple skipping of grades at the elementary and sec- 
ondary levels are common in the American educa- 
tional system. It would be simplistic to call the external 
degree a logical development of these, but they and the 
external degree are, nonetheless, examples of the need 
to override the oftentimes encrusted regulations and 
internal bylaws of the academic system. 

Many look upon the external degree as a positive 
step to enlarge educational opportunities for an ex- 
panding population— to make higher education still 
more egalitarian, more accessible and inexpensive, more 
innovative. Others see the degree as an indictment of 
an educational systcm*s failure to respond seriously to 
the needs and demands of the adult population. 

Both views have some validity to them. The external 
degree does provide a promise to extend education to 
a market that has never been satisfactorily probed. 
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Eariy indications suggest that individuals who avail 
themselves of external dciii-ec j)rogranis arc not the 
same individuals who would ordinarily avail them- 
selves of the more traditional residential programs of 
universities. 

CONTINUING EDUCATION MECHANISM 

As a matter of fact, these are not individuals whose 
needs can necessarily he met throui^h the continuing 
education mechanism. This mechanism too, though 
celebrated for its flexibility and openness, has its own 
traditions and internal jDracticcs that inhibit it from 
doing many of the things that ought to be done. It usu- 
ally lacks a jjcrmanent faculty or consistent access to 
faculty resources and has often been unable to develop 
a curriculum for anything other than a short-term 
objective. 

When universities arc willing to provide credits for 
continuing education programs, these same universi- 
tics can jjrovide no guarantee that all of these credits 
arc transferable to another university. Indeed, in many 
instances, continuin^r education credits may not be 
transferable within various academic units of the same 
university. 

COUNTER PRINCIPLES 

The external degree is based on a number of coun- 
terprincii)les of education that set it apart clearly from 
the internal degrees that are offered for the traditional 
two- and four-year residential programs of universi- 
ties, and apart also from most continuing education 
programs. 

• CK^n^^fe.— Virtually any adult who is moti- 
vated to get a degree and who is able to dem- 
onstrate what he has already learned and what 
he is capable of learning; 



• Faculty. — In some cases, there may not be any, 
with full responsibility falling upon the stu- 
dent to design and undertake his own educa- 
tional program; in other cases, an individual or 
group may work closely with an assigned ad- 
visor only, or with faculty composed of both 
permanent teachers and of individuals v/hosc 
only credentials are that they themselves have 
demonstrated a competence in the subject to 
be taught; 

• Place. — ^It may be anywhere, at home, on the 
job, a learning center, a university; 

• Time. — ^It can occur anytime, with the ad- 
mission and completion date left to the dis- 
cretion of the individual who will be allowed 
to pace himself at whatever speed he is best 
capable of learning; 

• Curriculum. — A student may learn from 
whatever source available, so long as he is 
willing to submit his knowledge for examining, 
testing, and evaluation. 

Because of the radical nature of many of these coun- 
terprinciples, it is not surprising that the larger, more 
traditional universities have been relatively inactive in 
implementing external degrees. Newer structures have 
had to be developed instead and other institutions 
have had to be restructured. The New York State 
Board of Regents, through the University of the State 
of New York, has empowered itself to grant degrees 
and does so through the regents external degree. The 
regents of the State of Ohio have recognized a con- 
sortia of institutions in Ohio and elsewhere called the 
Union of Experimenting Colleges and Universities to 
award an external degree through its University With- 
out Walls. 

In addition. New Jersey's Board of Education has 
established the new Alva A. Edison College to adminis- 
ter that State's external degree program. Other in- 
novative institutions like Florida International 
University, the Minnesota Metropolitan State College, 
the entire California State system and New York's 
Empire State College have undertaken external degree 
programs. 

TWO TYPES OF DEGREES 

Basically, there are two types of external degrees: 
Degress granted by examination, and degrees granted 
by teaching. All of these new institutions, as well as 
the many other proposals that exist elsewhere, repre- 
sent experiments where there are gradations of the 



amount of teaching done. In the regents external degree 
program, no teaching is done. Degrees are granted 
through examination only. New York's other program 
at Empire State College and the University Without 
Walls involve considerable amounts of tc?ciiiug 
through a variety of fonns. 

In the past, all of the basic functions of the educa- 
tion system, such as teaching, examining, validating, 
and credentialing, have been carried out by a single 
institution. This has been the history of traditional 
residential education. With the external degree, how- 
ever, these activities cease to exist as the sole respon- 
sibility of a single institution. Instead, these activities 
may be carried out by a number of institutions, with 
one of them or a consortium ultimately providing the 
candidate with a degree. 

TESTING AND TRANSFER 

The key to this process in the external degree is 
the ease with which learning experiences can be trans- 
ferred from one place to another. In a consortia type 
arrangement like the University Without Walls, this 
process is simplified greatly. The California State sys- 
tem allows a great deal of mobility within the confines 
of the State structure. In the regents external degree 
program, this process is accomplished through the 
acceptance of a variety of general and subject-matter 
examinations. 

These examinations include the general knowledge 
examinations of the college level examination program 
and the U.S. Armed Services Institute [the general 
education development (GED) tests]. The subject mat- 
ter examinations that are used are the New York State 
college proficiency examinations and the college-level 
examination program of the college entrance examina- 
tion board. 

As the names of these tests suggest, the great bulk 
of external degree activity is taking place at the under- 
graduate level. In some States where there exists an 
extensive two-year community college network, there 
is substantial external degree activity at levels com- 
parable to the third and fourth year of undergraduate 
education. This upward mobility of students from these 
two-year institutions into external degree programs 
has, in effect, helj^ed to introduce the "open-admis- 
sion" policy at that level, whereas in the past such 
policies were generally limited to those coming from 
the high schools into the freshman level of college 
studies. 

External degree programs at the graduate and pro- 
fessional levels exist in limited numbers, although it 
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would seem tnat the heavy emphasis on high student 
motivation and independent study ivould make the 
graduate level a likely focus for further external de- 
gree experimentation. There already exists an increas- 
ing nuiuIxT of independent study courses of a special- 
ized nature at such renters of contiuuinij education as 
Syracuse, Oklahoma, Nova, Hrighaui Young, and other 
universities. The latter two universities have underway 
doctoral level programs for educational administrators. 

Despite the |)otential of the largely unexplored mar- 
ket for external degrees, eurollmruts in those programs 
which have already been activated have been compara- 
tively small. The New York State regents program, 
for instance, recently graduated its first class of 77 
students. This figure may Ix; misleading, however, be- 
cause the regents program itself currently enrolls about 
1,000 students throughout the country as a result of re- 
ceiving upwards of 20,000 imjuiries about the program. 

The regents program and the University Without 
Walls are national programs. Any student from any 
part of the countr)' may enroll in them. Other pro- 
grams are statewide and systemwide, as is the Cali- 
fornia experiment. Some of the older, sjxscializcd 
degree programs like those at the University of Okla- 
homa and Brigham Young University are international. 

PROGRAM VARIETY 

The breadth and scope of these activities are matched 
by their variety. Some are programs of examination 
only, followed by certification. Some examining pro- 
grams have optional instruct^'^.. activities attached 
to them. Some are basically mdejxjndent study pro- 
grams with periodic seminars, and some of these in 
turn have prescribed curriculum with no calendar at- 
tached, while others have both a prescribed curriculum 
and a prescribed calendar. 

There are individually de.^igned independent study 
programs and there are group designed independent 
study programs. There are mixtures of individual and 
group independent study programs, with both pre- 
scribed and unstructured curricula. Some are called 
weekend colleges, some evening colleges. 

This great admixture of programs may be added to 
further, once other States have been able to decide 
what they want to do with the external degree. At the 
present, Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, Connecticut, 
Iowa, and a number of other States and independent 
bodies have established task forces and commissions 
to evaluate the feasibility of external degree programs. 



COST REDUCTIONS 

One of the assumptions th. t li. s generally been made 
about the external degree, and why many individuals 
find it so attractive, is the promise it holds for reducing 
the costs of an education. It is supposed that the re- 
duction in the use of ]x;nuanem faculty, university 
facilities and other resources, and the limited use, in 
many instances, of an elaborately designed curriculum, 
will help ease the financial burden for the degree 
candidate. 

The cost-of-education fomiula Ixii ng used by most 
programs is the same one traditionally used by uni- 
versity-based continuing education activities; that is. 
the program must pay its way by providing its own 
income, mostly through tuition charges, and expect 
minimal or no support directly from the university's 
general budget. 

It is much too early to test how accurate this as- 
sumption is. It may indeed be false. Most of these pro- 
grams rcc|uire a high degree of individual tutoring and 
guidance. If their quality is to be assured, it would 
up|x;a^" that considerable expense might be involved. 
In any case, the experimental nature and the sheer 
variety of the many current and proposed programs 
would discourage for the moment a sound cost-effec- 
tiveness evaluation. Present enrolhnents arc small, to 
be sure, but in some programs, like New York's Em- 
pire State College, an enrollment of 10,000 students is 
expected by 197.') and 40,000 students by 1980. 

The entrance of so large and undetermined a stu- 
dent body into a program in so short a time is bound 
to bring about substantial changes in the program. How 
costly will it be to develop the network of media trans- 
fer, including learning centers, workshops, permanent 
and adjunct faculty, symposia, actual classroom in- 
struction, and residential requirements? How elaborate 
will they need to be? 

QUALITY CONTROL 

More importantly, how good will they be? How 
widely will they be accepted? The funding pattern 
is not the only issue which external degrees have in 
common with the traditional continuing education 
activities of the univeraties. The issue of quality con- 
trol is of paramount concern to those who look upon 
these degrees with skepticism if not with hostility. 

How does one measure the quality of a program 
which in all likelihood is a composite of discrete and 
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largely unrelated activities administered and taught 
by a changing faculty for a student body that may be 
as transient as the faculty? How can one evaluate the 
performance of those in a program where both the 
admissions and termination dates remain open and 
where it may be sometimes difficult to say who is and 
who is not actually enrolled in a program and, once 
enrolled, perhaps impossible to say who is actually 
engaged in studies toward a degree? 

The amorphous nature of the external degree cur- 
riculum and the fluidity of faculty and student en- 
rollment affects greatly the continuity of the program 
itself and the ability of tliose responsible to exercise 
control over it. Despite the heavy emphasis on in- 
dependent study and the latitude given to individuals 
to hew and shape their own learning experiences, this 
control would seem to be essential if the quality of 
the programs is not to be sacrificed. 

How this control is exercised will vary. In all 
probability, control will become most evident in the 
examinations that are used to evaluate things that do 
not ordinarily lend themselves to easy evaluation. The 
traditional forms of evaluation have depended largely 
on many quantitative items, like courses, credits and 
residency requirements, and subject qualitative as- 
sessments like class participation. But how does one as- 
sure the quality of a degree earned and the quality of 
learning absorbed, if what must be examined are learn- 
ing experiences for which we do not now have ade- 
quate measuring devices? 

To be sure, there is a grave risk of failure in this 
situation. But there is the possibility also of success: 
those who are in control of external degrees do 
recognize the need for new and better measuring in- 
struments and are taking the steps to design and imple- 
ment them. 

The tests that arc currently being used are identical 
to those used for internal students who are candidates 
for internal degrees. If an external degree candidate is 
able to demonstrate his ability by passing these same 
examinations, why then, it may be asked, should he 
not be entitled to the same degree? 



STATUS VERSUS LEARNING 

The California State university and college system 
believes he ought to be. In its eyes, the "status'* of an 
individual as an external student is of secondary im- 
portance always to the reasons why a degree is granted: 
demonstrated competence in a field. Although the 
individual may have earned his degree externally, 
therefore, California grants him the same degree as it 
grants. its other students, with no indication of how 
a student earned it. 

This perspective is a conceptual difference which 
separates the California system from the i)olicies and 
practices of most of the other active external degree 
programs around the countn-. It is a legitimate differ- 
ence, no doubt, but in no way does it impair the 
steady progress being made by the California institu- 
tions, other institutions, and accrediting bodies, toward 
a dependable and equitable system of according 
academic credentials on a massive scale to laiye seg- 
ments of the adult population. 

The implications of this progress to higher education 
and to society are unclear. What new inroads the 
external degree will make, what new opposition it 
will encounter, can only be sunnised for the moment. 
The excessive amount of exposure and publicity that 
have accompanied each new aimouncement of an ex- 
ternal degree have not always helped these new pro- 
grams. The excess has sometimes been disruptive. 

Whatever happens, the external degree is now 
launched. Commitment to it, if maintained and ade- 
quately monitored and directed, will han-est its own 
benefits for its supporters. Of importance to both its 
supporters and nonsupporters, however, are the 
changes that the external degree may bring about 
within the traditional structure of American higher 
education. 

The challenge to traditional education implicit in 
the external degree will undoubtedly lead to a better 
assessment of what is right and what is wrong about 
traditional educational processes. And very possibly, 
this might be the most important contribution of the 
thrust toward external degrees, □ 
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INDEPENDENT iSTUDY AND CONSUMER PROTECTION 



BACKGROUND 

In our Sixth Annual Report, \vc touched briefly 
on the expanding field of independent study. In this 
report we' decided to examine in greater depth one 
aspect of independent study: the need for consumer 
protection. At the root of this decision was concern 
about those facets of independent study which were 
described in our report last j-ear in the following terms: 

Educational institutions offering independent 
study courses vary widely in kind and quality. 
Most of them arc proprietary schools, some of 
which have developed reputations for taking 
money from the credulous and offering little edu^ 
cational substance in return. The activities of 
unscrupulous entrepreneurs have undoubtedly 
tarnished the image of independent study, and 
despite Federal Trade Commission oversight and 
attempts at accreditation by the Office of Educa- 
tion, fly-by-night institutions do e.xist. When ex- 
posed, some simply change their names and 
addresses and continue to operate until again 
forced out of business. If . . . the taint of phony 
certificates, false claims, and inferior educational 
offerings could be removed, the acceptance of, 
and participation in, independent study would be 
strongly benefited. 

DIMENSIONS 

There are over 1,000 correspondence schools in the 
United States. They have an enrollment estimated at 
roughly 6 million persons. In addition to the traditional 
lesson plans and written materials, some experimenta- 
tion is occurring with various forms of recorded, broad- 
cast, televised, and programed instruction. The 
principal form of independent study, however, is still 
the traditional "correspondence course." 



Independent study (or "home study") usually means 
enrollment with an educational institution which pro- 
\'idcs a scries of lessons the student can complete at his 
own pace and at a time and place of his own choosing. 
As a result, independent study is suited to the needs 
of the adult when time, distance or cost interfere 
with enrollment in standard "classroom" programs. 

Estimates vary, but a roughly accurate guess would 
indicate that more than one-half of all correspondence 
study enrollments come from veterans and military 
personnel. In addition, the guaranteed loan program, 
established under the Higher Education Act, permits 
students to borrow up to $1,500 for independent study, 
provided they carry a sufficient course load. Further, 
the Higher Education Amendments Act of 1972 
recognized the existence and role of proprietary in- 
stitutions, many of which give prominence to independ- 
ent study. By putting the proprietary institutions on 
something of a par with the nonprofit and State- 
supported institutions of higher education, this act 
has given new legitimacy and stature to commercial 
educational ventures. 

WHAT ATTRACTS STUDENTS 

In a credentials conscious society, the uncredentialed 
are at a patent disadvantage both socially and 
vocationally. Those who cannot obtain educational 
credentials through the usual routes, or who choose not 
to do so, often turn to independent study as the most 
convenient alternative. Active advertising campaigns 
carried on, particularly by commercial independent 
study organizations, bring this alternative to the atten- 
tion of prospective clients and enrollments continue to 
boom. 

At this point, it is important to make clear the dis- 
tinction between the unwary and naive who fall victim 
to unscrupulous operators, and tMose who know full 
well that the courses they take and the credentials they 
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get are phony. This latter and very sizeable group does 
not want nor need consumer protection. They are 
merely interested in buying degrees, diplomas, or certifi- 
cates which they can use to their advantage vis^i^vis 
prospective employers or within their own circle of 
friends. Such an interpretation, for example, accounts 
for the motivation of those well-educated, erudite 
people who buy a Ph. D. from a foreign or domestic 
degree mill in order to top-off previous degrees validly 
earned and conferred. In the broadest sense, these per- 
sons are being swindled willingly so that they can in 
turn swindle others. Our concern here is both with the 
willingly swindled, who in turn may swindle others, 
and with those having valid educational interests which 
are not well served by the courses they buy. 

ROLE OF FTC 

Federal action to curb the operation of unscrupulous 
correspondence schools is basically focused in the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission. Under the Fair Trade Prac- 
tices Act, the FTC is empowered to issue cease and 
desist orders against schools guilty of misrepresenta- 
tion and false advertising. If the school chooses to 
contest the cease and desist order, experience has 
shown repeated difficulty in obtaining convictions 
(which can carry penalties of up to $5,000 per viola- 
tion) and long delays in bringing cases to court. Fed- 
eral prosecuting attorneys do not accord such cases high 
priority in their crowded schedules and the FTC is 
understaffed in attempting to cope with the numerous 
shady operators who begin new schools almost daily 
and who move from State to State to better avoid 
detection and prosecution. 

The FTC can levy only civil penalties. However, 
the Postal Service is armed with statutory power to 
prosecute in mail fraud cases. Yet both the FTC and 
the Postal Service, to prosecute successfully, must prove 
that the educational product offered is essentially 
worthless. For the most part, neither the FTC nor the 
Postal Service is staffed or equipped to judge the 
academic merit of course offerings. Even more to the 
point, the Congress, sensitive always to charges of 
Federal interference in **academic freedom*' has re- 
frained from enacting the kinds of statutory provisions 
which would enable Federal agencies to better cope 
with the fraudulent and unscrupulous schools. To fur- 
ther complicate the enforcement problem, among the 
most persistent offenders are organizations which offer 
religious training, and who successfully rely on the 
doctrine of church-State separation to continue their 
activities free of governmental intrusion. 
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ROLE OF STATES 

Given the difficulties which pitivent the Federal 
Government from eliminating the shady operators in 
independent study, much of the responsibility neces- 
sarily devolves to the States. Here, the pattern is both 
complex and varied. A fair number of States— Texas, 
Indiana, Illinois, and Wisconsin among them— have 
excellent statutes designed to protect the public, al- 
though in some cases the excellence of the statute is 
not matched with its cnei'getic enforcement. Other 
States, such as Tennessee, Georgia, and Florida have 
little or no statutory basis for dealing with degree mills 
or dishonest purveyors of education. In still other 
States, such as California, the applicable statutes arc 
weak, but enforcement is energetic and competent, 
thereby compensating considerably for lack of a more 
effective statutory base. The problem presented, there- 
fore, is that as loi^ as some States remain a haven for 
the predatory schools, they can often continue to op- 
erate not only in their home State, but can use their 
home base to attract students from States with ri^d 
enforcement capabilities. 

UNIVERSITY INDEPENDENT STUDY 

A number of the better universities offer independ- 
ent study courses, often for credit. The reputation of 
the institution, to a major extent, ensures the academic 
integrity of these courses. However, a variety of prob- 
lems are still encountered. Students sometimes find 
that even the institution which offers correspondence 
study for credit may impose limits on using such earned 
credits to obtain a degree, and transfer of independent 
study credit among different institutions is often diffi- 
cult. Since these kinds of restrictions and limitations 
are often unknown to the student in advance, consider- 
able dissatisfaction and allegations of bad faith not 
infrequently arise. While there is no real intent to 
victimize the student through imposition of such limi- 
tations on "acceptance" or "transfer" of credit, the 
end result is sometimes one where the student has 
cause to feel injured and misled. 

INTERNAL POLICY 

Many universities have provided both leadership 
and support to State and Federal efforts to better reg- 
ulate independent study. In addition, the National 
Home Study Council, which represents proprietary 
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schools, has established an accrediting commission 
recognized by the Office of Education and chai^d with 
developing and enforcing a code of ethics. With the 
recent entry of major firms such as McGraw Hill, Bell 
& Howell and Xerox Corporation into the independent 
study field, we can expect additional internal pressures 
for eliminating those operators whose activities tend to 
make all independent study somewhat suspect. 

THE FEDERAL INTEREST 

In addition to its legal responsibility, under applica- 
ble statutes, to eliminate flagrant abuses in independent 
study programs, the Federal Government has a direct 
financial stake in the quality of independent study. 
Although reliable figures are unavailable, some esti- 
mates indicate that perhaps one-half of all independent 
study enrollments are funded by Federal moneys, with 
the Veterans Administration and the Defense De- 
partment being the major funding sources. The VA, in 
particular, has expended substantial efforts to weed 
out the bad programs from the good, but the major 
ingredients of the problem have not been susceptible 
to the kinds of solutions and alternatives available to 
that agency. 

ELEMENTS OF THE PROBLEM 

The main elements* and characteristics which con- 
stitute consumer victimization are well-known; they 
are summarized below only to provide a frame of ref- 
erence in which to perceive the problem. 

1. False and misleading advertising. — ^This ranges 
from oblique assurances of highly paid job opportu- 
nities after completion to misrepresentation of the 
course involved, the reputation of the school concerned, 
or the ability of the prospective student to succeed in 
the vocational field concerned, e.g., "You too can be 
a highly paid electronic technician by doing what thou- 
sands of others have done; completing our home study 
course featuring the most up-to-date instruction and 
materials from world-recognized leaders in the elec- 
tronics field." * 

2. Encouraging those without aptitude or poten- 
tial. — ^The main objective of the unscrupulous inde- 
pendent study operators is to "get people signed up," 
not to deliver education. As a result, persom without 

* This is purposely not a real example, but its essential ele- 
ments appear repeatedly in the advertisements of schools 
which cannot reasonably justify such claims. 



the capacity to write a literate paragraph arc encour- 
aged to become short-story writers, and anyone who 
can afford the price of a course is assured of becoming 
competent to repair a TV set, a jet aircraft, or a space 
vehicle. Under these circumstances, it is not surpris- 
ing that failure to complete the course is inordinately 
high; yet sometimes the certain dropout is exactly what 
is desired. In such circumstances, the full cost of the 
course is payable in advance. If the student fails to 
complete even a single lesson, tlicre is no further cost 
to the school and the resulting profit is that much 
higher. 

3. Salesmen with a smooth sell. — ^Typically, the 
initial interest in enrollment is sparked by an advertise- 
ment to which the prospective student responds by 
phone or mail. Once interest is expressed in this fashion, 
arrangements are often made for a salesman to meet 
the prospect. While public advertisements are subject 
to public scrutiny and could serve as evidence of mis- 
representation, the private conversations between sales- 
man and client do not have the same visibility or defin- 
ity. The salesman is therefore free to encourage interest, 
reinforce the prospect's motivation and self-confidence, 
and make whatever sales pitch seems most appropriate 
to obtain an enrollment. Particularly when payment for 
the course comes from Government funds, the pros- 
pect, in effect, risks little by signing on the dotted line; 
if he likes the course and does well, fine. If not, he has 
merely used some of his existing benefits which he had 
no plans to use otherwise. The cost burden is therefore 
shifted to the taxpayer. 

4. High product costs. — It can reasonably be as- 
sumed that commercial organizations offering home 
study courses enter the business because it is profitable; 
the same could be said of any other commercial ven- ~ 
ture. This need to show a profit can be a spur to prod- 
uct improvement and cost reduction or it can lead to 
educational short-cuts which cheapen the worth of the 
course. Because many of these courses are paid for by 
public funds, the student has less motivation to behave 
with cost-consciousness; at the same time, the Govern- 
ment agency paying tuition has no real capacity to 
judge the dollar worth of the course and to make that 
judgment apply. 

PRESENT SITUATION 

The present situation Ls one in which the Federal 
Government has not yet succeeded in adequately pro- 
tecting itself or consumers against those home study 
organizations which offer shabby education or which 
entice students with grandiose claims and promises. 
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Nor is there a current ability to take action against 
persons who, with Government funds, take expensive 
courses through which they receive valuable mate- 
rials — ^such as a color TV kit — under the guise of learn- 
ing. There are no official estimates of the cost to persons 
Or to public funds r&sulting from unscrupulous course 
offerors or course takers, and there is no estimate of the 
cost to the Government in trying to protect itself and 
the public. In short, given the concern in consumer 
protection with items such as automobiles or non- 
prescription drugs, consumer protection in the home 
study field commands low priority and low visibility 
and experiences a low level of success. 

TO REMEDY 

To remedy the present situation and move toward 
progress, several essential steps must be taken. An in- 
tensive study is required to produce data on the eco- 
nomic cost of unfruitful home study programs; this 
would indicate the magnitude of the problem and show 



what level of correction is justified. A review of the 
powers which Government has in consumer protection 
is needed, together with concrete proposals for adding 
to these powers where they are found insufficient The 
general reaction perceived in G'jvernment agencies is 
tliat little can be done under present statutes. If this is 
indeed true, we sec no real thrust for advocacy of better 
Federal laws to co]x; with this problem. Consumer edu- 
cation in this field is largely lacking and better public 
knowledge could in itself provide some measure of cor- 
rection. And while an institution by institution deter- 
mination of worth is difficult to conduct, or to enforce 
if made, the alternative should not be for the Federal 
Government to post in the marketplace a sign reading 
caveat emptor, and thereby satisfy its obligations. 

The general pattern we perceive is most distressing. 
In effect, we see a National Government unable or 
unwilling to protect itself and its citizens from commer- 
cial predators. We cannot accept this as a responsible 
state of affairs to be condoned or continued through 
inaction. Q 
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SPECIAL PROGRAMS 
FOR 

SPECIAL INDIVIDUALS 




A QUESTION OF OPPORTUNITY: 
WOMEN AND CONTINUING EDUCATION 



INTRODUCTION 

The "women's movement' is affecting higher educa- 
tion in basic ways. U»ng amended Executive Order ^ 
11246 which prohibits discrimination on the part of 
Federal contractors, women have brou^t charges of 
sex discrimination against about 10 percent of the 
Nation's institutions of higher education. Further 
changes will occur <\s a result of the enactment of the 
Equal Employment Opportunity Act of 1972, the Com- 
prehensive Health Manpower Training Act of 1971, 
and the Education Amendments of 1972 which ban 
sex bias in health training programs, in employment 
and pay in public and private educational institutions, 
in all graduate admissions and in undergraduate admis- 
sions to coeducational public colleges. Ck>ncunnent with 
these legal challenges to institutional discrimination 
against women has been the steady growth of programs 
of "women's studies" which are examining the validity 
of traditional concepts about women in a wide variety 
of fields. 

Less attention has been paid to a group of programs 
which predate the current phase of the "women's move- 
ment" and which usually opera .e at the periphery of 
the university in schools of continuing education. These 
programs, loosely categorized as "Continuing Educa- 
tion Programs and Services for Women," re^t a clear 
definition or description. They range from programs 
which assist highly educated women of proven intel- 
lectual ability to pursue postdoctoral work on a part- 
time basis, to lectures on current affairs offered in 
participants' hom^ at times which are convenient to 
them. 

What is common to these programs are two assump^ 
tions. The first is that the triditional role of a woman 
as a homemaker and motht r oftf^ii precludes comple- 
tion of d^ree programs at institutions of higher educa- 
tion and/or inhibits the development of a career. 



The programs attempt to meet the needs of women 
who want to combine home responsibilities with further 
education or to complete their formal education when 
thcirchild^rearing responsibilities have lessened. Sec- 
ondly, advocates of these programs accept the premise 
that the primary purpose of an educational institution 
is to serve the needs of the individual. 

DEPARTURES FROM TRADITION 

Meeting these needs has led to a variety of modifica- 
tions in traditional university policies. Courses are 
scheduled at times and locations appropriate to the 
schedules of busy-housewives and other women who 
want to return to education. Arrangements have been 
made to transfer college credits earned a decade earlier. 
Through group counseling sessions, individual atten- 
tion and carefully developed introductory courses, 
women gradually overcome initial feelings of in- 
adequacy and are able to adapt to traditional univer- 
sity schedules. Day care centers have been established, 
and career counseling has led to a concern with the 
availability and identification of part-time jobs. 

These programs offer a number of different possibili- 
ties for study. The role of the National Advisory Coun- 
cil on Extension and Continuing Education is, however, 
determined by law as "the review of the administration 
and effectiveness of all federally supported extension 
and continuing education programs . . ." Our par- 
ticular responsibility then is to consider the impact of 
Federal aid in this area and to suggest ways its effect 
could be maximized. 

STUDY DESIGN 

We identified three areas of inquiry as a means 
of exploring this specific question: (1) Since some 
controversy exists about the necessity of providing 



specialized educational programs and services for 
women, we felt a review of relevant research concern- 
ing employment, the appropriateness of traditional uni- 
versity offerings, and vocational and educational life- 
styles of women should precede any recommendations 
concerning expansion of existing support. That mate- 
rial is included in part I. (2) The Women's Bureau 
of the Department of Lpabor published a guide, "Con- 
tinuing Education Programs and Services for Women,'* 
listing 376 colleges and universities which offer pro- 
grams containing special procedures or services de- 
signed specifically for mature women. A necessary prior 
step to any recommendation for Federal support was 
an analysis of the size, nature, method of financing, 
and constituency of iheye programs. In addition, we 
were particularly interested in learning of priorities for 
Federal funds as perceived by practitioners in the field. 
The results of a questionnaire sent to the 376 program 



director are described in part 11 of this chapter, along 
with scmt of the more successful models of programs 
for women. (3) .\1 though fc%v of the university-based 
programs for mature women are supported by Federal 
funds, both the Civil Service Commission and the 
Department of Agriculture, through the Cooperative 
Extension Ser\uce, provide a wide range of training 
and educational opportunities for women. A review 
of educational l^slation revealed that the Coopera- 
tive Research Act, the Vocational Education Act of 
1963, the Higher Education Act of 1965 and the Educa- 
tion Professions Development Act, all have provisions 
which Nx-oulu permit the funding of services and /or 
research which would promote more effective develop- 
ment of programs for women. Our purpose in part III 
of this chapter was to assess the impact of these activi- 
ties and to identify potential funding sources for prac- 
titioners in the field. 



Part I — Research Relevant to Continuing 
Education Needs of Women 



Means of acquiring or continuing education 
must be available to every adult at whatever point 
he or she broke off traditional formal schooling. 
The structure of adult education must be drasti- 
cally revised. It must provide practicable and ac* 
cessible opportunities, developed with regard for 
the needs of women, to complete elementary and 
secondary school and to continue education be' 
yond high school. Vocational training, adapted to 
the Nation^s growing requirement for skilled and 
highly educated manpower, should be included at 
all these educational levels. Where needed and ap- 
propriate, financial support should be ptovided 
by local. State, and Federal governments and by 
private groups and foundations.^ 

This quotation is significant for a number of rea- 
sons. By its call for the wider availability of educa- 
tional opportunities for all adults, it illustrates that a 
focus on the special educational needs of mature 
women quickly leads to a recognition that much must 
be done before we can adequately, serve anyone — male 
or female. A second significauicc lies in its source and 
date. This recommendation appeared in the prestigi- 
ous report of the ftresident*s Commission on the Status 



» Ameriean Women j report of the President's Commission 
on the Status of Women (Washington: Government Printing 
Office, 1963), p. 13. 



of Women, "American Women/* u-i 1%3. Many other 
recommendations in that report have since been en- 
acted, but the kinds of financial support and national 
commitment necessary for systematic provision of life- 
long learning opportunities have not materialized. 

Research results alone hj'^e never persuaded deci- 
sionmakers or the general public of the importance of 
conmiitment to a social goal. What is possible, how- 
ever, from a review of existing research is some clari- 
fication of the reasons why specialized programs for 
women are necessary and what the implications of 
these programs may be for the field of continuing edu- 
cation. There is much yet to be discovered — for ex- 
ample, we do not know the number of women enrolled 
in continuing education programs — and the paucity of 
research confirms the peripheral attention given this 
field. We do have some information, however, on em- 
ployment opportunities, obsucles to graduate study as 
perceived by women, participation rates for women in 
continuing education programs, and female career and 
identity developmental processes. 

EMPLOYMENT 

Although personal enrichment will always be a 
major motivation for education, clearly, universities 
also provide a crucial service by increasing vocational 
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opportunities. Data concerning employment of \\*omen 
are basic to a consideration of the need for continu- 
ing education programs. Two questions arc of prime 
importance: (t) How many women are working and 
what arc their (reasons for employment? and (2) Arc 
women discriminated against in emplo>inent and 
could the provision of additional educational oppor- 
tunities help alleviate this problem? 

Currently, there arc over 31.5 million women in the 
labor force. More important than this number b the 
change this total represents from a more rural and 
less technological society of 50 >'ears ago. In 1920, 20 
percent of the woric force was female. T'^i^y it is 38 
percent. During this period, the profile of the average 
ut)m&n worker has changed greatly— from that of 
the young (age 28) single factory worker or clerk to 
that of the older (age 39) married wonian who may be 
found in any of a great number of occupations. 

Of particular »gnificance is the fact that mature 
women returning to work arc largely responsible for 
the great increase in the percentage of women in the 
worit force. In 1970, half of all women 35 to 64 years of 
age were in the labor force, as ccmiparcd with one out 
of four in 1940. During three periods of a woman's life, 
more than half the women of her age group arc work- 
ing. During the ages of 20 to 24, 58 percent are work- 
ing; 51 percent of women between 35 to 44 arc em- 
ployed, as arc 54 percent of the women between 44 
to 54. 

Contrary to the myth that most women y^oA only 
for "pin money** or for the social diversions ofTcred 
by a job, of the 32-mtllion women in the labor force 
in March 1971, nearly half were vvorking because of 
a pressing economic need. These u*omen were either 
single, widowed, divorced, separated, or had husbands 
whose incomes were less than $3,000 a year. Another 
5.4 million had husbands with incomes between $3,000 
and $7,000— incomes which, by and large, did not 
meet the criteria established by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics for even a low standard of living for an urban 
family of four. 

Both rates of unemployment and figures on com- 
parative earnings reflect a pattern of discrimination 
against women. In 1971, women liad an unemploy- 
ment rate of 5.9 percent, while that for men was 4.4 
percent. The median earnings for women were only 
three-fifths those of men— $4,977 and $8,227, respec- 
tively, in 1969. Despite the current furor about "wom- 
en's liberation** and the attention of the media to dis- 
crimination against them, women working in 1970 



earned only 59.4 percent of the salaries of men, while 
in 1955, they recci\-ed 63.9 percent. 

Although the principle of "equal pay for equal ^^-ork*' 
has not yet been uniformly put into practice, there 
are indications that the discrepancy in earnings is pri- 
marily due to the fact that ut>men occupy positions of 
less responsibility and prestige than do men. The Dc* 
partment of Labor cites the following examples: 

In public elementary nnd secondary schools, 
women were less than 20 percent of the princi- 
pals; superintendents; deputy^ associate^ and as- 
sistant superintendents; and other central office 
administrators in 1970-7 L 

Among professional and technical workers in 
business, women are concentrated in the class B 
and class C computer programer positions, while 
men are more frequently employed in the higher 
paying class A positions. Similarly women are usu- 
ally in the lowest category of draftsmen and engi- 
neering technicians. 

Among managers and proprietors, women fre- 
quently operate small retail establishments, while 
men may manage manufacturing plants or whole- 
sale outlets.^ 

Another reason for this discrepancy in earning power 
may be that many women arc invol\*ed vnth family 
responsibilities during their early twenties when ca- 
reer patterns traditionally are being esublished. 

More women arc working; many of them are em- 
ployed because the financial well-being of their fami- 
lies requires their income, but they receive less pay 
than men do for their work. What bearing do pro- 
grams of ccmtinuing education for women have on 
this problem? First, it should be noted that the dis- 
crepancy between male and female earning power de- 
creases as the educational level increases. When earn- 
ings of men arc compared with those of women with 
equivalent educational levels, the least disparity in in- 
come occurs when both groups have five years or more 
of postsecondary education. At that educational level, 
women earn 65 percent of the sahries of men. Sec- 
ondly, the time sequence pattern of employment for 
women indicates their child-rearing responsibilities 
occupy only a part of their aduh lives and that they 
have from 25 to 30 years of aduh life in which they 



• "Fact Sheet on the Eaminss Gap," report cf the Wom- 
en's Bureau of the Department of Labor (W;ishtngton: Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, 1972) p. 4 (all other dau on em- 
ployment in this section were furnished by tht Women's 
Bureau). 
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arc able to rctum lo work or lo further education. 
In 1970, the youngest child of the a\'eragc .American 
\\t)man was bom when she was 30 and was in school 
when she was 35. 

It would be foolish to say that an increase in op* 
portunitics for continuing education for women would 
automatically produce a parity in earnings of men 
and women. Job discrimination against women is })er- 
vasiv-e and must be attacked in a variety of wa\"s. 
What is clear is that many wx)men arc working, either 
by necessity or personal choice, and that opportunities 
for education, provided in wa\-s which arc appropriate 
to their life patterns, would incirasc their productivity, 
minimise the risk of discrimination and provide the 
society with more fully realised talent. 

OBSTACLES TO GRADUATE STUDY 

Data on employment provide one kind of evidence 
for the need for continuing education programs for 
women. What form these programs should take and 
what the significant characteristics of the female life* 
style are, must be considered in li^t of other studies 
which probe more specifically into reasons women hav*e 
not foIlo\\*ed traditional educational patterns. 

According to Elizabeth L. Cless, "More than 75 
percent (some estimates are as high as 95 percent) of 
all intellectually qualified youngsters who do not enter 
college are girls." She also notes that half of the 
women who enter college drop out, and that women 
with bachelor's degrees are "less than half as likely as 
men to earn a graduate degree, despite the fact that, 
on the average, they have better undergraduate 
records.*' ^ 

Few studies exist which attempt to analyze the rea* 
sons for the hig^ dropout rate of women in post- 
secondary education. The concern of the National In- 
stitutes of Health with a shortage of manpower in the 
medical and scientific professions resulted in a special 
report entitled "Women and Graduate Stud/' which 
analyzed the obstacles women perceived to graduate 
study and the leverage factors which might influence 
a higher number of talented women to complete their 
advanced work for graduate and professional degrees. 

This study found that of 131,200 women who earned 
the bachelor's degree in 1 96 1, 72 percent planned tc 

*Clctf, Elizabeth L., "A Modest Proposal for the Educat- 
ing of Women " Amefican Scholar, vol. 38, No. 4, Autumn 
1969. 
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attend graduate school and 42 percent had enrolled 
b\- 1964. Only two-fifths of the women enrolled in 
graduate school in the spring of 1964 wen? full-time 
students. The>- ranged from a iiigh of approximately 
92 to 95 percent in medicine and the ph>-sical sciences 
(which are usually heavily supjwrted by projjrams of 
financial assistance) downward to only 34 jHjrcent for 
those in sociolog>* and anthropolog>*. 

Four out of ten wx)men desired to attend graduate 
school but were unable to do so. In their opinion, the 
factors essential to attending graduate school were: 
availability of child care centers, ability to matriculate 
as a part-time student and strong approv*al of the 
husband. Of particular concern to NIH was the fact 
that the greatest net losses in planned career fields in 
the 3->*ear period following college graduation were in 
areas of prime importance to media,l research and 
education. The net loss to medicine was 48 percent, the 
phN-sical sciences, 41 percent, and the "other'' biosci- 
ences, 40 percent.* Not surprisingly, only 6 percent of 
the practicing physicians in 1968 were women. 

This particular study serves the purpose of confirm- 
ing with dau what many directors of continuing edu- 
cation programs for women have reported— the prac- 
tical obstacles to higher education for women are avail- 
ability of part-time programs, financial aid, and child 
care services. Other more ephemeral and less easily 
anal>wl factors, however, also influence a woman's 
career and educational patterns. One such factor is the 
kind of vocational counseling available to girls wh'^n 
tlty are tentatively considering career choices and the 
vxational research which undergirds counseling 
approaches. 

VOCATIONAL COUNSEUNG 

In an article entitled "Sex and Occupational 
Choice," Rose and Elton note that for counselors who 
want to assist their female clients to develop occupa- 
tional goak, there is very little in either theory or 
empirical evidence to guide them. Other research sug- 
gests that one reason existing vocational theories may 
be inadequate for women is that college-career orienta- 
tion for them may not predict later vocational be- 
havior, perhaps because college women do not have 

* ^'Special Report on Women and Graduate Study " report 
of the Office of Program Planning and Evaluation, National 
Institutes of Health (Washington: Government Printing 
Office, 1968) p. vii. 



adequate knowledge of their abilities and vocational 
interests and cannot anticipate the impact that mar- 
riage and family responsibilities will ha%-e on their 
potential career.^ 

Studies in x-ct another area related to vocational 
counseling suggest that the assumed differences between 
men and women in terms of mechanical aptitude and 
interest and abstract reasoning may be largely the 
result of cultural conditioning. And, finally the validity 
of the Strong Vocational Interest Blank, a br-ic instru- 
ment for determining vocational preferences, has been 
questioned in terms of its value in assessing vocational 
interests of women, and that instrument is now being 
revised.* 

Although more research is needed to produce appro- 
priate counseling for women, it is clear that the past 
inability of counselors to respond to the needs of women 
has a direct bearing on the current necessity of provid- 
ing continuing education programs. If a woman is 
offered only narrowly conceived choices about her fu» 
ture <Kcupational opportunities, the importance of 
widening these Opportunities at a later age becomes 
particularly important. In addition, \{ wt assume that 
the tenUtiveness of a woman's commitment to a career 
during college is due to her primary focus on marriage 
and child-rearing, the point of intervention would ap- 
pear to be when her major child-rearing responsibilities 
are over. 

Reporu from directors of continuing education pro- 
grams for women cite the enthusiasm and tenacity with 
which they rcsi)ond to new educational challenges. It is 
surprising, therefore, to discover that two studies sug- 
gest that a larger proportion of men than women par- 
ticipated in adult education courses, e\*en though 
women outnumbered men in the adult population: 
According to results of a survey by the National Opin- 
ion Research Center, the greatest discrepancy in par- 
ticipation rate of white Nvomen occurred between the 
ages of 25 to 34 years of age. Men's participation rate 
was 24.7 percent, whereas the rate for women in this 
age bracket was only 13.9 percent. The impact of par- 
enthood appeared to have quite opposite results on the 
educational behavior of husbands and wives; the rates 
of study for mothers were lower than for nonmothers. 



*Roie, H. A. and Elton, C. F., **Scx and Occupational 
Choice," Journal of Counseling Psychology, 1971, 18 (5), 
p. 460. 

*Astin, H. S., Suniewick, N. and Dweck, S., Women: a 
bibliography of their education and careers (Washington: 
Human Service Press, 1971 ) p. 4. 



but among men they u*crc higher among fathers than 
nonfathers.^ 

One could conclude tcntatiNTly from this study that 
continuing education programs should be geared to 
u^men whose children hzvc entered school. Ho\>-e\*cr, 
giN*en the extremely limited availability of day care 
scr\*ices at universities— only 5 ]>crcent of the progra»>is 
listed in **Continuing Education Prot*ranisand Serx'ices 
for Women'' offer day care — an v<|ually credible con- 
clusion is that we Imnt not yet begun to develop pro- 
grams which aic resiYonsivc to the needs of young 
mothers. 

One final study developed by Edward Thomdike 
should be mentioned. Citing a phenomenon he calls 
**inner growth" which reaches its lieigh* t about the 
age of 22, Ttiomdike suggests that it is eas.cr for adults 
to learn than it is for children and adol'^^rents. People 
bct\s*een the ages of 25 and 45 have as good learning 
ability as people bct\>'een the ages of 20 to 25, a better 
ability than those between 13 and 20, and a much 
better ability than those from 5 to 13.^ The significance 
of this study is, of course, its documentation of the idea 
that women are psychologically best able to learn at the 
very time when it is most convenient for them to do so. 

CONCLUSIONS 

Part I began with a justification for increased oppor* 
tunities for continuing education based on the simple 
premise that many women work and that inequities in 
terms of earning poNvcr would lessen as their level of 
education increased. Following that discussion was an 
analysis of some factors which have inhibited career 
development and extended education for women. 
These factors range from lack of day care facilities at 
universities to inappropriate research in the area of 
vocations. 

In some sense, then, the argument for continuing 
education programs for women is dependent on a view 
that such programs are a form of com|)ensation for 
other inequities. Perhaps so, but it would be a mistake 
to end on that note. Even if job discrimination were 
ended, girls and young women received counseling and 
vocational guidance appropriate to them, and graduate 

* Johnstone, W. C. "Adult uses of education : fact and fo» 
cast.** In Bums, H. W., Sociological backgrounds of adult 
education. ''Notes and Essays on Education for Adults, No. 
42." Chicago: Center for the Study of Libera! Education for 
Adults. 1964. p. III. 

•Thomdike, Edward L., Adult Learning (New York, 
1928), p. 129. 
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schools were more receptive to their needs, there would 
probably always be a place for programs which allow 
women flexibility a])out their education and career 
patterns. After all, the primary justification for contin- 
uing education programs for women is the same justi- 
fication which undergirds all of continuing education. 
People are different — their needs, interests and talents 
vary — and they must be given many different options, 
at many different times, to learn. 



NOTE. — Material mentioned in footnotes 3 and 8 was first 
cited in an unpublished report by Xandra Kayden for the 
Office of the Assistant Secretary for Planning and Evaluation 
of the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Th:»t 
report is titled, "Report on Women and Continuing Educa- 
tion: The Need for Change." Material mentioned in foot- 
notes 5, 6, and 7 was first cited in an unpublished paper by 
Lorraine D. Eyde of the Bureau of Intergovernmental Person- 
nel Programs, U.S. Civil Service Commission. That paper is 
titled "Met and Unmet Needs of Women: Implications for 
Continuing Education for Women." 



Part ii — Analysis of Questionnaires 
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INTRODUCTION 

A precise identification of all educational programs 
and services for mature women would be of invaluable 
benefit to legislators, educators, and to women who 
contemplate a return to higher education. Unfortu- 
nately, however, our resources did not permit the 
kind of exhaustive collection of data and followup 
required by such a survey. Our aims were more modest. 
First, we were concerned with the extent and nature 
of previously identified services and programs. Sec- 
ondly, since our legislative charge is to make recom- 
mendations concerning continuing education programs 
and services, we wanted an opportunity to learn of 
funding priorities from educators who had been active 
in the field. Finally, we hoped that a questionnaire 
would enable us to identify successful and innovatix^ 
models which could be replicated elsewhere. 

The source document for the questionnaire was 
a catalog. Continuing Education Programs and Serv- 
ices for Women, published in 1971, by the Women's 
Bureau of the Department of Labor. Developed to serve 
an immediate and pressing need, the catalog is in- 
tended to be illustrative, rather than exhaustive, of 
institutions which have developed programs to meet 
educational needs of mature women. Identifications of 
programs and services were by written requests for in- 
formation to over 1,800 institutions of higher educa- 
tion, and catalog descriptions were, for the most part, 
developed by the institutions. 

Often cited as evidence of a steady growth in the 
opportunities for continuing education, the catalog 
describes 376 relevant programs and services at uni- 
vensities, an increase of 126 over the 1968 total of fewer 
than 250. An index provides further information about 
the nature of these programs and services. For exam- 
ple, there are 55 listings for paraprofessional training, 
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5 listings for volunteer training and 51 listings of pro- 
grams offering financial aid. The criterion for inclusion 
in the catalog was that a program ^'contained specific 
procedures or services designed for mature women.'* 

Although a gain of 126 institutions within 3 years 
may be cause for some encouragement, the discrepancy 
between need and demand is suggested by the fact 
that 376 represents only 15 percent of the more than 
2,500 institutions of higher education. The situation 
appears even more bleak in light of an anal)'sis of the 
state of continuing education for women by 
Dr. Jacquelyn Mattfield, "A Decade of Continuing 
Education: Dead End or Open Door." That analysis 
combined a followup survey of selected programs listed 
in the Women's Bureau catalog with a review of 
data collected by the American Association of Uni- 
versity Women on the status of women in academe. 
Dr. Mattfield reports that: "While 95 percent of 
454 institutions responding to the AAUW survey re- 
ported that they "offer opportunities for mature women 
to complete degrees," only 44 percent reported having 
any special program for mature women. Slightly less 
than half make adjustments in rate of work, class hours, 
or customary academic policies or procedures to fit 
their particular needs." Few of the schools surveyed 
were able to give statistics or even the approximate 
number of mature women students enrolled. 

This discrepancy between an implied commitment 
to continuing education for women and lack of admin- 
istrative policies which express that commitment is 
further confirmed by Dr. Mattfield's analysis of the 
program and services described in "Continuing Educa- 
tion Programs and Services for Women." She identified 
156 of the 376 programs listed as ones which would 
admit or facilitate the admission of adult women into 
degree programs. Initial inquiries made of 156 estab* 
lished that 52 were extension programs or evening 



adult programs that had no paiticular ielc\ance to 
uoinen. Oiil\ 44 of those programs whose diiectois 
coniploted and rctuincd the (juestionnaiie ueie de- 
signed prirnaiiK or exdusixeK to acconnnodate the 
characteristic life st\les of uneniplo\ed adult women, 
OnK 13 directors rr|)oited that iin\ data were l)eing 
(ollerted on past or present continuini^ odutation 
students, and there weie no known studios of tlie 
alumnae. 

Our reseaich was ainied at developing fuither 
clarification of this evidence of minimal and poorK 
(onceived conunitinent to the needs of mature women. 
We also had an additional focusof inquirv. We wanted 
to know sources of fmancial suppoi t for these programs 
and to what areas financial assistance should be di- 
lected if Federal funds became available. 

NUMBER OF PROGRAMS 

Responses were received from 190 of the program 
directors listed in "Continuing Education Pmgranis 
and Services for Women." Sixty-one of these program 
directors indicated »hat the\ provided no special seu- 
ices or programs to acconnnodate the needs of matin e 
women. The great majoiity of these programs appear 
to have been included in the catalog simply because 
they offer courses of interest lo women or because 
the nature of their programs permits them to ofTer 
courses at times which were convenient to women. 
Nine of the programs had been tenninated since the 
W^omen's Bureau collected data for the catalog. These 
programs had either been sup|)orted by funds granted 
under Title I of the Higher Education Act or by State 
legislatures wiiich were reducing support for continuing 
education activities. Eight of the respondents ndicated 
that they offer a single vocational course, often 
federally-funded, in an area traditional K regarded as 
a ''women's field.'* 

SIZE OF STAFF AND 

SOURCES OF FINANCIAL SUPPORT 

Numerical data from a catalog can easily be mis- 
leading. Thus, when reference is made to the 376 
institutions ofTering pmgrams and services to mature 
women, tlic e.\tensive scrv^ices ofTered by the Min- 
nesota Planning and Cotm.seling C'enter arc ecptated 
with programs which provide a single coui'se of special 
interest to women. We had particular interest in de- 
tennining the magnitude of resources devoted to these 



cfTorts. Our rocjuest foi infonnation to program direc- 
tois (ontaincd three (juestions with a bearing on this 
issue. We asked foi an estimate of the percentage 
of the program dire(tor*.s time whitli was devoted to 
the sei\ice> pix)\ided women, die number of pei-sons 
on die stafT, and total iMidijet cle\oted to the piogram. 

In most (<iscs, data on si/e of progiam >tan' and 
total bud<;etN weic not usu,ihle. Often dire( tois indi- 
cated that they had access to other stafT and resources 
of the uni\ersit\ and wcie unable to sepaiate the 
budget for lontiniiini; edut. ition for women fiom the 
ueneial budget foi tontinuing edutation. The j'.ieat 
majority of direclois tlicL Iiowe\ei, indicate that pm- 
gianis and .ser\i(es were on a self-Mipportinii basi>. 

Responses tonceining the pertcntage of administra- 
tive time devoted to the pix)^rani were >omewhat moix* 
levealing and further evidence of the peripheral and 
tenuous status of '■wonien'*^ pioi^iams" on university 
campuses. Of the 112 progiams seiving the educa- 
tional needs of mature women, only 1^6 had piogram 
directoi"s who devoted moie than half of their time 
to these pi-ogranis. ri\e of these responses indicated 
du[)lication : i e.. a single university ofTeied programs 
at more than one (ampustji had two sepaiate programs 
serving woniet). 

The spaise alh)cation of staf] lesounes to these 
programs suggesti'd a scarcity of fin.mcial resources. 
We anaKxed oiiK the 36 programs letaining a program 
director more than half-time, assuming that other pio- 
grams were self-supporting oi had onK minimal funds 
available from universities. Ele\en of the piograin di- 
rector's indicated that finaiu iai support was not avail- 
able from any source; i.e . coui'ses and services were 
entirely self-supporting, Anc jual number le ported that 
tliey received some support from the imivei-sity. either 
ill access to supportive services or in provision of gen- 
eral bud'^et support. Five univei-sities had received 
foundation giants, and one had received support from 
a State agency for a training piogram. Only six pro- 
gram directors indicated that I'ederal funds had been 
a source of pmgram support. As significant, perhaps, 
as this niinimal involvement by the Federal Govern- 
ment, is the fact that the initiative for the most ex- 
tensive programs came fiom foundations and that pro,- 
grain directoi"s r ..icerned with expansion indicated 
that they would turn to foundations for support. 

PRIORITIES FOR FEDERAL FUNDS 

.\n open*eiided (piestion asked prograi.. directors to 
describe their priorities for financial assistance if Fed- 
eral funds vvcie to become available. Responses to this 
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question ovcnvhcliningly cited the great need for fi- 
nancial assistance to part-time students. One respond- 
ent, in particular, captured the frustrations many di- 
rectors expressed about seeing the initial enthusiasm 
about further education thwarted by lack of financial 
assistance. 

/;/ our first ininisemvster, the interest of the 
women in continuing education was literally U' 
repressible. However, the rnajor obstacle for each 
and every one of them was financial. For the most 
part, they were mothers of young families and 
wives of husbands still low on the professional or 
career ladder. None felt they could fake the money - 
it would require {o finance their own education 
and their responsibilities were such that they could 
not resume full-time studies and perhaps become 
eligible for some kind of financial assistance. 

Since financial assistance to part-time students is 
of central importance to program directors, we again 
turned to Continuing Education Programs and Serv- 
ices for Wojuen to determine what resources were 
available to women continuing their education. That 
catalog lists 42 institutions which provide such finan- 
cial assistance. As with the previous analy.sis of the 
number of institutions actually serving the needs of 
mature women, appearance was far from reality. Seven 
institutions indicated that they offered a "limited num- 
ber" of scholarships, in most cases, one or two. Si.\ in- 
stitutions replied that only standard programs of Fed- 
eral aid were open to women. In five cases, financial 
aid was tied to a specific, federally-funded vocational 
training program. Four institutions did not grant fi- 
nancial aid at all, but had local chapters of AWARE, 
which had limited scholarship funds available. Tuition 
remission for alumnae and faculty wives was available 
at nine institutions. One program had been terminated 
and one had scholarships available only for graduates 
of a local high school. Seven institutions did not 
respond! 

One institution, the University of Illinois, had set 
aside $9,000 annually for part-time students, and 
another institution reported $2,000 available in schol- 
arship aid. Simmons and Sarah Lawrence Colleges, 
although not reflected in the total of 42 institutions, 
make their own financial resources available to part- 
time female students on a prorated basis. In summa- 
tion, four institutions, at best, have allocated financial 
resources for part-time students in a way which ex- 
hibits a commitment to continuing education programs 
for women. 



Some limited assistance is available to students from 
three different foundations, Altrusa International 
Foundation offers Foundei-s Fund Vocational Aid 
Awards of $50 to $3.50 for women of all ages who need 
to work, but lack the funds necessary to help them 
qualify for employment. Awards are given for such 
purposes as job traininir or retraining, purchase of 
wage-earnin.<r ecjuipment, or personal lehabilitation. 
During the last year, approximately $.50,000 were 
granted by the foundation dirough this award pro- 
gram. Career advancement scholarships are awarded 
by the Business and Professional Women's Foundation 
to women of any age who need financial aid for further 
education or training on a full- or part-time basis. Dur- 
ing the last two years, approximately $75,000 were ex- 
pended on these scholarships. The Council of Southern 
Universities operates a development program for 
mature women which enables those over 21 years of 
age who are residents of the South to engage in one year 
of intensive retraining or concentrated study on a full- 
or part-time basis. Approximately $20,000 are avail- 
able annually in funds. 

The debilitating effect of lack of financial assistance 
on programs for mature women is one striking e.xam- 
ple of the effects of a Federal policy which, until re- 
cently, has virtually neglected the needs of the part- 
time student and of women. Students who attend 
school part-time generally do so because they have 
responsibilities and financial commitments which pre- 
clude full-time attendance. Rather than exhibiting a 
res|K)nsiveness, however, to die high degree of motiva- 
tion and great need associated with such attendance, 
the Federal Government has concentrated its pro- 
grams of financial assistance on full-time students. 

An earlier survey by the Council revealed a vast 
array of programs for financial support, ranging from 
funds granted under the Social Security Amendments 
of 1965, which in fiscal year 1971 totaled $624 million, 
to special grant and loan programs for the disadvan- 
taged. At that time, no grant programs existed which 
provided support for part-time students, and loans were 
available only for students registered at least half-time. 

EXEMPLARY PROGRAMS 
AND FURTHER PRIORITIES 

Although data from the questionnaires presented a 
bleak picture of the resources available to continuing 
education programs for women, we were more for- 
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tunatc in identification of programs and senices 
which had been particularly imaginatively conceived 
and successful in meeting the needs of women. 

One criticism of this technique of attempting to 
describe **successfiil programs'' is important both he- 
cause it indicates the limitations of replicating **canned 
programs'' and because it conveys an attitude basic to 
the most efTective programs— that program develop- 
ment must be bascvl on sensitive and creative dialog 
with women about their needs. To our recjuest for 
descriptions of techniques which had been particu- 
larly efTective in her program, one respondent replied: 

What program directors need is not a list of 
simple ideas expressible in two sentences and inex- 
pensive. Program directors need a consultant who 
can help them to: identify the people they intend 
to serve, collect a group of such clients, learn how 
to get these clients to understand and then express 
their situation. Then they need help in designing 
creative solutions for that particular situation. 
Then they need training or an assistant in com- 
municating this solution, involving people, and a 
consultant again to encourage them to be flexible 
to redesign the bugs out of their first experimental 
solutions. 

Although this dictum is important, any study based 
on a survey risks a loss of the concrete details about 
programs which convey a sense of how lives are being 
changed. An analysis of the data does not capture the 
vitality, ingenuity, and commitment of program direc- 
tors. Many respondents supplemented the question- 
naire with letters, written materials, and additional 
comments. Following are some of the common themes 
and threads of these materials. 

UNIVERSITY COMMUNITY REUTIONS 

"Community service" has increasingly become a con- 
cern of universities. With the assistance of substantial 
allocations of Federal funds, new approaches are being 
explored and new relationships created in an attempt 
to bring university resources to bear on local problems. 
With virtually no Federal assistance, continuing educa- 
tion programs for women are producing precisely that 
effect — a network of voluntary relationships between 
university and community which is based on a desire to 
solve a common problem. 

Many programs were initiated by volunteers from 
the community and staffed by them during the early 



stages of program operation. The Gi eater Miami Dade 
Junioi College is one striking example of this succe.s>ful 
involvement of volunteers with the univei^sity. Formed 
in 1965 as a result of a communitvjvorkshop on con- 
tinuing education for women, the staff donated their 
ser\ ices until they received a grant under Title I of the 
Higher Education Act. Curixmtly the program operates 
with an advisory council composed of representatives 
of seven area educational institutions and 20 members 
elected to represent the business community. Their 
major program is an information and ixjferral service 
to women who want to go back to school, volunteering 
or employment. Referral people in each of the partici- 
pating educational institutions, the business commu- 
nity, and in educational and training programs ease the 
transition back to school or employment by providing 
individual and sympathetic assistance. 

The \Vonien's Opportunity Center at the University 
of California at Irvine similarly provides counseling, 
guidance, and referral for eiiiployineiit and education 
opportunities. The center has served over 1,300 women 
and is staffed totally by volunteers who have contrib- 
uted over 3,500 volunteer hours. 

In addition to drawing on the community for volun- 
teer assistance, programs have been active in increasing 
the skills of volunteers in local service agencies so that 
they more effectively serve the community. Ohio State 
University provides workshops for volunteers in areas 
which range from planned parcnthood to senior citi- 
zens. The extension division of Rutgers University pro- 
vides extension consultants to voluntary organizations. 

CLIENT-ORIENTATION 

Universities are increasingly being criticized for their 
impersonality, their irrelevance to the needs and inter- 
ests of the individual, and their focus on research to the 
exclusion of their original mission — teaching. Responses 
from directors of continuing education programs for 
women, however, show a healthy acceptance of the 
view that education is not a mechanical transfer of 
facts from teacher to student, but a process in which 
the expectations, hopes and fears of the student bear 
heavily on her capacity to learn. This concern with the 
psychological factors which promote learning is re- 
flected in many ways. Perhaps the clearest expression 
of this interest is in two responses to our request for 
descriptions of program methods which had been par- 
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ticularly successful. One woman coinincntcd sinijily. 
"A syin])athctic car/' Another clahoiatcd on this \ic\v. 

/ would hope that you irould ^tmt with the 
adult education l iew <tf education: a (Oricern jot 
the perum. exploration with lepic^entative^ of this 
audience-tO'be . , . then a pfoofam deugn which 
hrini^s whatever snvice^ are needed by this popu- 
lation and then a careful evaluation with the 
client y a redesign and a use of leaders from anion*: 
this clientele to he amouii the future leaders. 

With almost absolute consistency, ])i"o<];rani directois 
commented on the a])i)iehensions of women about their 
ability to succeed in collei^e and the importance of find- 
ing ways to alle\ iatc those fears. 

Most directoi-s .stress the. importance of effective 
guidance and counseling, ])articularly durinjr the early 
stages of a client's involvement with the ])rogram. 
There is also heavy emphasis on the kind of ])sychologi- 
cal su])port a woman can receive from her jieers. One 
of the more successful comnnmity college programs. 
Potential of Women (POWM at Jamestown Comnni- 
nity College in New York, arranges the scciuence of 
courses for returning women so that they take their 
courses • ^ether during the first year and then, when 
they have develo])ed confidence about their ability, 
integrates them into the standard university program. 

Similarly, students at the Center for Continuing 
Education at Sarah Lawrence begin their program by 
taking courses at the Center from faculty who have ex- 
hibited special interest and ability in teaching mature 
women. Other techniques which have been successful 
involve the use of ])eer counselors and of advisoiy com- 
mittees with student representatives, 

MOTIVATION TO LEARN 

Another theme m comments by program director. 
Js the~tenacity and enthusiasm of women (after thev 
overcome their initial a])prehensions) about their abil- 
ity to master course materials and academic require- 
ments. Although few program directors have a finan- 
cial base which permits collection of data on clientele, 
respondents stress the persistence of enrollees in pur- 
suing their educational objectives and the very real 
sense of self-fulfillment that these programs offer. 

Sarah Lawrence College and the University 
of Minnesota have been able, as a result of founda- 



tion sup])ort, to analyze results of i)articipation in their 
proirrams Results of these analyses show both a higher 
letention rate and a higher level of achievement for 
women leturning to higher education than for under- 
irraduates following more standard university i)atterns. 
The ])otential im])ortance of these initial findings is 
obvious and goes far I)eyond issues of concern onlv to 
women. The data sU])])ort the views of a growimr 
minority that i)eoi)le learn best wlien they are moti- 
vated to learn and that oi)i)ortunities for education 
nuiNt be ])rovicled throughout the lifetime of an 
in(li\ idual. 

CONCLUSIONS 

University-based ])rograms designed to serve the 
educational needs of mature women are, by and large, 
inade(|uately financed, understaffed, and i)eripheral to 
the major concerns of the university. Whei-e gains 
have been made and substantial programs exist, they 
are usually the result of long and tenacious efforts to 
secure foundation funds and university commitments 
to the program. The effort to ])rovide continuing edu- 
cation op])ortunities for women has been particularly 
ham])ered by the lack of Federal programs of financial 
assistance for part-time students. 

Desjiite the scarcity of financial resouices allocated 
to these programs, a number of gains have been made 
whicli have beaiing on the university's ability to re- 
s])ond to changing social needs. New links between the 
conmnmity and university have i)een developed. At- 
tention has been focused on the validity of the tradi- 
tional **Iockstep pattern" of education and on the rigid- 
ity of rules concerning transfer of credit and part-time 
study. Perhaps most importantly, continuing educa- 
tion piograms for women have revitalized the idea that 
the most important kind of learning results in changes 
in life-style and in self-image and often requires long 
and difficult struggle. 

One of the more significant findings of "A Question 
of Stewardshi]^," the Sixth Annual Report of the Na- 
tional Advisory Council on Extension and Continuing 
Education, was that the Federal Government typically 
turned to universities for assistance in meeting im- 
mediate and pressing community ])roblems. Legislation 
w*as enacted in an atmosphere of crisis, often with no 
program prototypes or substantial evidence on which to 
consider alternative approaches to a problem. 
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It is ironic, then, that tlic federal Ciovernmcnt ha*i 
failed to Luild on the extensive experience of succchS- 
ful university efTorts to meet the tontinuini,^ education 
needs of women. X'inualK without Tedeial support, a 
10-year lecord of service h,as been establi^hed. Taihues 
ha\e occuried: successes ha\ e been scored, and women 
are now in a position where Federal funds would en- 
able them to implement lessons they have learned. One 
probable rea'^on for thi> lack of attention is that the 



continuing education need> of women probably will 
ne\er be a \oKitile and draniatic issue like drusr abuse 
or lace relations. Tiie fabiic of socict\ is not thieat- 
ened in an immediate wa\ in a failuio to respond to 
the needs of women for education. Whai is at stake is 
the veiy old and basic issue c>f the importance of pro- 
vidini; all citizens an opj)ortunit\ to dexelop their full 
potential. Q 



Part III— Analysis of Federal Responses to Need for 
Continuing Education Programs for Women 



INTRODUCTION 

Part I of ihis chapter de.^cnbes some of the reasons 
why specialized educational programs for mature 
women are necessaiy, and part II suggests that with 
nominal Federal and State resources* a number of 
imaginative and important programs have been de- 
veloped to meet these needs. Part III is a brief leview 
of Federal programs and activities which currently sup- 
port continuing education lor women or which could 
be redesigned to meet those needs. 

We wanted to accomplish several purposes with the 
analysis in this part. Fii-st. we began with an assump- 
tion that Federal legislation and programs exist which 
could be used to provide financial assistance lor badly 
needed research on women and their educational needs 
and to support the expansion of seiviv^es and educa- 
tional offerings at universities. We also suspected that 
neither Federal officials nor practitioners m die field 
of women's programs had fully realized the potential 
of current legislation since the fonner are unused to 
viewing worien as an educationally disadvantaged 
group and the latter tend to view foundations, rather 
than the Federal Government, as the most promising 
source of finan'^ial assistance. In addition to testing this 
assumption, we wanted to analyze the implications ^}^ 
the Education Amendments of 1972 so that we could 
suggest to professionals in the field of continuing edu- 
cation promising sources of financial assistance. 

Although there has been very little Federal sup- 
port for the kinds of university programs suneyed in 
part II of this study, the Federal Government is heav- 
ily involved in the support of continuing education 
programs which affect women. The activities of the Co- 
operative Extension Serx'ice and the Civil Sen ice Com- 
mission both have bearing on the kinds of roles and 
educational experiences available to women. We 
wanted to determine the long-range puq)oses which 



those funds weie intended to accomplish and the con- 
gruence of diose purposes with the joint needs of 
women foi self-fulfillment and professional develop- 
ment and of the societ\ for a maximization of human 
potential. 

COOPERATIVE EXTENSION SERVICE 

Established in 1914,^ the Cooperative Extension 
Sen-ice is best known for its efl'orts to bring university 
research to bear on the problems of rural life and for 
its u*>e of extension agents to work directly with indi- 
viduals. .\lmost fiom the inception of the Senicc. these 
activities have included a foous on family living. While 
farmcis were recei\ing results of the latest icscaich 
on soil preservation and marketing, their wi\es received 
instruction on topics designed to improve their capa- 
bility as homemak'^rs. such as sewing, family relation- 
ships, budgeting, and nutrition. (It should be noted 
at this point that all instruction offered through the 
Cooperative Extension Senice is noncredit.) 

The magnitude of this effort at the current time is 
suggested by some recent figures fiom the Depaitinent 
of Agriculture. During fiscal year 1971. a total of 
$64,580,000 in Federal. State, and count\ funds were 
committed to the budget fo»' home economics. Slightly 
over 20 percent of the total effort of the Sen ice in ex- 
tension was devoted to two programs, food and nutri- 
tion and improved family living. In terms of peisonnel. 
311,954 man-days were allocated to the food and nu- 
trition piogram, and 530,764 man-days were allocated 
to the family living program. The Department of 
Agriculture estimates that over 8 million people were 
reached directly or indirectly through these programs. 

Although the basic aim of the improved family living 
program has not changed significantly since its incep- 
tion — its basic concern is "to acquaint families with 
information, ser\'ices and skills helpful in creation of 
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a sound and stable domestic life" — the focus of some 
of the educational offerings has, of course, evoK-ed 
with changing social needs. The growth during the 
last decade of research on early child development 
has led to more sophisticated approaches to child 
rearing. An interest in family budgeting has evolved 
into a focus on the whole area of consumer educa- 
tion. Increasingly, women are realizing that the well- 
being of their families cannot be sc])arated from that 
of their towns or countr)-, and they are discussing 
areas of public policy. 

The food and nutrition program represents a totally 
new effort of the Coo])erative Extension Service and 
one which has considerable impact on women. Ini- 
tiated in November of 1969 with an appropriation of 
$28 million, it now has a budget of $50 million. Its 
purpose is to improve the nutrition and dietary habits 
of low-income people by training paraprofessionals to 
work with community groups and agencies and with 
families. Currently, there are about 10,000 aides, each 
of whom has received an initial 3-week training course 
in food preparation, cooking, nutrition, and teaching. 
In 1971, 57.9 percent of the more than 300,000 families 
served were in urban areas, and 60.5 percent of the 
total families ser\ed had incomes of less than $3,000 
per year. Like the county agents, the nutrition aides 
depend on persuasion and personal contact to convince 
families of the importance of changing dietar>' habits. 

The Cooperative Extension Service is unique in the 
magnitude of Federal, local, and university resources on 
which it can call. Its extension agents long ago devel- 
oped an approach to teaching which is just now being 
revitalized by directors of continuing education for 
women. The im])ortance of learning from one's peers 
and of group interaction as a method of reinforcing 
learning are at the heart of both extension activities 
and many programs of continuing education for 
women. By its new record of service to urban areas 
and its use of paraprofessionals, the Cooperative Ex- 
tension Service has shown that it can respond to a new 
challenge. 

Other challenges remain. The Service was estab- 
lished to serve a rural economy in which large families 
were encouraged, household conveniences were un- 
available, and the great majority of women spent their 
lives in the home. Today, half of all women 35 to 
64 years of age are in the labor force, as compared 
with one out of four in 1940. 

Convincing women to take the initial step to return 
to school has been a major problem of continuing 
education programs for women. Upon completion of 
retraining programs which conveyed the kinds of pos- 



sibilities available to women through continuing educa- 
tion, extension agents in home economics would be in 
a unique position to provide infonnation about con- 
tinuing education opportunities. In addition to the 
trust they have already generated, they have the addi- 
tional advantage of being university-based and there- 
fore familiar with its resources. 



TRAINING ACTIVITIES SPONSORED BY THE 
CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION 

During the last decade the Federal Government has 
increasingly become involved in providing training op- 
portunities for its employees. These training activities, 
the great majority of which are noncredit, are designed 
to ser\e a multitude of purposes and represent a 
commitment to the concept that both the government 
and the individual will profit by the availability of 
new learning throughout a working career. Some of 
these purposes are ejcpressed as follows: (1) To im- 
prove the performance of current duties; (2) to pro- 
vide opportunities for employees to reach their full 
potential; (3) to keep abreast of the "state of the art'* 
and maintain specialized proficiencies; (4) to accom- 
modate to changing equipment or mission assignments: 
and (5) to develop skills unavailable through existing 
recruitment sources. 

Two questions are crucial in terms of the impact 
of these training programs on women. Who receives 
training and for what purpose are they trained? 
Women, by and large, occupy the lower paid and less 
prestigious positions within the Federal Government. 
A recent study of the status of women employees within 
the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 
revealed that the median grade level for men through- 
out HEW is 10.9, while the median level for women 
is 5.1. While the great majority of the employees below 
or at the GS-9 level (annual salary of $11,046) are 
women, the great majority of employees above that 
lex-el are men. No women have a rating of GS-18y 
the highest career level, and only 6.9 percent of the 
employees at the GS~17 level are female. 

Clearly, in order to serve the needs of women for 
professional advancement, a great deal of. trainings 
effort would have to be concentrated on the GStI to ' 
GS-9 levels and that training would have to be 
incorporated within a career mobility system which 
coupled training completion with promotional op- 
portunities. 

The Bureau of Training of the Civil Service Com- 
mission annually submits a report which analyses data 
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by a number of factors— ^'instances of participation,'* 
man-hours, level of training, sex and agency, to name 
a few. The most recent available report of the Com- 
mission is for fiscal year 1970. That report describes a 
7.4-percent increase in training participation for 
women between fiscal years 1969 and 1970, while the 
male employees received 2 percent less training. 
Thirty-five percent of the female population received 
training in fiscal year 1970 as compared to 32 perceni 
in fiscal year 1969. while the number of males de- 
creased from 41 percent to 39 percent of their popula- 
tion over tlie same time period. 

Although this increase obviously reflects some im- 
provement in opportunities for women, the data are 
misleading without some close analysis of the kinds 
of training provided and the nature of the recipients. 
The Civil Service Commission also presents compara- 
tive data on training opportunities for men and women 
by grade level. For GS-1 to GS-4 levels, 47 percent 
of the men re/:eived training as compared with 31 
percent of the women, and for GS-5 to GS-8 levels, 
63.7 percent of the men received training as opposed 
to 37.8 percent of the women. For GS levels 9 to 12, 
the percentage of participation is nearly equal, and 
women in the GS-16 to GS-18 levels were trained at 
a percentage rate of 124.2 percent as opposed to a 
53.3 percent of training for men at those levels. (The 
high percentage of training for female executives 
is partially attributed to the fact that the 13 fe- 
male executives of HEW received "43 instances of 
training.") 

A clear pattern appears to exist. For the lower grade 
levels which have a preponderance of women — and 
one could assume, where the greatest need for upward 
mobility exists — men receive the bulk of the training. 
For those grade levels which require demonstrated past 
achievement, women receive the bulk of the training. 
Given the skewed pattern of promotion within the Fed- 
eral Government, one could assume that women at 
the GS-16 to GS-18 levels are exceptionally compe- 
tent. Yet they, rather than the women who need op- 
portunities for upward mobility, are the beneficiaries 
of unusually abundant training opportunities. Another 
fact is important. Only 5 percent of the 1,665 Federal 
employees participating in training of more than 120 
days were women. 

Although thorough analysis of the activities of the 
Bureau of Training is beyond the scope of this study, 
it should be noted that costs of training (excluding 
trainee salaries) were over $187 million in fiscal year 
1970. Training, in other words, is a multimillion dol- 
lar Federal enterprise which has not yet met ade- 



quately the needs of the majority of women within 
the Federal Ciovernment. 

EDUCATION LEGISLATION 

Four pieces of legislation, in addition to the Educa- 
tion .Amendments of 1972, have provisions which 
would permit the funding of activities related to the 
continuing education needs of mature women. !*ri- 
mar\- among these is Title I of the Higher Education 
Act which has as its primar\- pur}>ose the amelioration 
of community problems by the use of university re- 
sources. Since the inception of this program in 1966, 
community problems have been defined to include is- 
sues of concern to mature women who either wanted 
to return to higher education or to employment. The 
program itself has never had an appropriation of more 
than $10 million, and since 1969, the appropriation 
has been $9.4 million. During 1967, $235,518 of the 
total was spent on programs specifically designed to 
serve women, and this figure has steadily decreased to 
a total of $ 1 2 1 ,920 in fiscal year 1971. 

Thirty of the 59 programs funded since 1967 have 
involved some form of counseling for women. How- 
ever, the variety in these programs and in the remain- 
ing 29 does not lend itself to easy generalization. Brief 
descriptions of some of the programs funded under this 
title convey some idea of the potential social impact of a 
more total Federal commitment to women's programs. 

The University of Pennsylvania established a sub- 
urban action program at the Human Resources Center 
of the University. Suburban women are trained at the 
Center and then sent to five geographic areas to train 
other women to be interpreters of problems and en- 
couragers of social change. A program at the Univer- 
sity of Nebraska develops the capabilities of retired 
persons and housewives to serve in 155 community 
service agencies. The participants are given an orien- 
tation and 40 hours of instruction in the functions of 
the selected agency. A research center at Alverno Col- 
lege has been established to publish materials relating 
to sex discrimination and under-utilization of women 
and to develop conferences on women's stucies. 

EDUCATION PROFESSIONS 
DEVELOPMENT ACT 

Enacted in 1967 as Title V of the Higher Education 
Act, EPDA reflected a growing concern for the man- 
power needs of the elementary and secondary schools; 
a decreasing emphasis on the doctorate, and a reevalu- 
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ation of tlie traininc: of cd\i( aticnal jiarajiiofcssionals. 
Thr resiilt of the IcjjislatiV)!! was .i serio< of ])ro<:ranis 
that attcni]}tt'(l to iinj^rovc and incirasr tlic (mIik ation 
])crsonnel at all Icvrls of rdurational activity. 

Two sections of thai art arr relevant to the ])rovision 
of continuing ediication o])])oi tiinities for women. 
Under section 504, the (Commissioner of Kdwcation *Ms 
authorize^ to make i;rant> to or contiarts W'it!i institu- 
tions of hiu^her education . . . foi the ])ur])ose of . . . (3) 
encouraging (jtialified ])ersons to enter or reenter the 
field of teachinij: (A) enco\n'a^in<? arti.sts, craftsmen, 
artisans, .scienti.sts, and ])ersons from other ])rofessions 
and vocations, and honjemakei'S to undertake teaching 
or related assignments on a ])art-time basis or for tem- 
porar\' ])eriods.'' 

During fiscal year 1972. only $145,230 were granted 
to ])roject.s which would encoiirage homeniaker.s to 
undertake teaching or related nssigninents on a ])art- 
lime basis. Tulsa ])ublir schools received $120..509 to 
educate Indian housewives and artists and craftsmen to 
work in the schools as i)ara])rofessionals and Washing- 
ton Technical Institute received $24,721 to train vol- 
unteers to serve in the local school system. Xo ])rojects 
were funded to encourage (jualified ])ersons to enter or 
return lo the field of teaching. 

Title V-E of KPDA funds Higher Education Per- 
sonnel Fellowshi])s which enable institutions of higher 
education to train administrators or educational s])e- 
cialists. Individuals then a])])ly directly to institutions 
for fellowshi])s, with awards at the discretion of the 
mstitution. In the fii*st year of the program (1969- 70) 
47 percent of the fellowships were awarded to women, 
most of them in master s degree ])rogranis and few in 
the small number of doctoral j)rograms provided. 

VOCATIONAL EDUCATION ACT OF 1963 

Passed in 1963 and later amended in 1968 in a fresh 
text, the VE.A was intended to strengthen and improve 
the quality of vocational education and to expand the 
vocational education opportunities in the country. 

Under part F of the amended Vocational Education 
Act of 1963, a State plan may include ])rojects designed 

"(c)_prepare youths and adults in the dual role of 
homemaker and wage -earner.** To a request for i*^for- 
mation on the magnitude of these programs and their 
success, the acting director of the Division of Voca- 
tional and Technical Education replied that in fiscal 
year 1971, approximately 590,000 adults were enrolled 
in consumer and honiemaking classes, the majority of " 



whom were women. Infonnation was not ax.iilable on 
th(^ numbei of enrollces (.iiiviu*; du.il irsponsiliilities 
of homcniakci-w.iuc-eaincr. Init in the c<nii>cs ofVeied. 
particular em])haMs wa*^ given to the >Un]\ of home 
UKmatrement. ( onsumer educ ation. home imjHov ement 
and rclationshi])s within the familv. Res])ot\sil)ilit\ for 
o])eration of these ])iograms lies with the State .Siiper- 
\isors of home economicN in the State Depaitments of 
ICducation. 

Pnit C:. section 1.S2 of the Vocational I'ducation 
.\ct ])ro\ides fund.s for: (S Kx])criniental. develoj)- 
mental, and pilot ])!ograms and ])iojcctN designed to 
test the efTectiveness of reseaich findimj.s: ( \ ■ demon- 
stration and di.sscmination ])iojerts: (5 now vocational 
curricula: and (6) ])iojects in the develo])ment of new- 
areas and occ\i])ations sucii as— (.\) research and ex- 
])eriniental ])rojects designed to identify new careei^s 
in such fields as mental and ])hy.sical health, crime pre- 
vention and correction, welfare, education. munici])al 
sen ice.s. child care, and iTcreation recpiiring less train- 
ing than ])rofes.sional ])ositions. 

Congress has ap])m])riated funds for this section in 
only two fiscal years. In fiscal year 197i. $17.5 million 
were available and in fiscal \ear 1972, $9 million were 
a])p:"()])nated. .\lthough the legislative language is gen- 
eral enough to j^ermir funding of demonstration i)roj- 
ects relevant to the needs of mat\ne women — ])roj- 
ects which develo]^ ways of reducing .sexual stereotyix'S 
of vocations, of assessing eniployer attitudes toward 
l)art-time em])loynient and of encouraging the em- 
l)lo\ment of mature women m ])rofessions listed in the 
legislation - -only one ])roject has been funded with any 
relevance to the concerns of women. 

COOPERATIVE RESEARCH ACT 

Enacted in 1954, the Cooj)erative Research .\ct was 
designed to give ihe OfCuc of Education greater ca- 
])ability to undertake research relevant to its mission. 

That act has similarly broad language which could 
])erniit the funding of research ])rojects of interest to 
women. The Commissioner is authorized "to make 
grants to universities and colleges^ — for research, .sur- 
vey, and demonstrations in the field of education . . . 
and for the di.sscmination of information derived from 
educational research.*' In fiscal year 1972, $4 million 
were awarded in research grants under this act and $9 
million in developmental grants. The Office of Educa- 
tion could not identify any funded projects of interest 
to women. 
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EDUCATION AMENDMENTS OF 1972 

In one aiva - that of .student assistance— the Higher 
Ediuation Anicndnient.s to the Higher Ediuation Act 
provide a clear lespon-se to the needs of niaturi' women 
who are c ontiniung their education. In the past, com- 
paratively little I'Vderal suppoU has been available to 
part-time .students, and women have been particularly 
hampered by this lack >ince family lesponsibilities often 
preclude full-time attendance as well as a commit- 
ment of financial le.sourccs for part-time study. Tiie 
amendments open two sources of financial support to 
part-time .student?,, economic opprtunity grants, and 
the work-study program, with the specification that 
awards he pmrated on the basis of number of hours 
of attendance. Two new programs, the basic opportu- 
nity grants and the State rtudent incentive programs, 
will be open to part-time students and piwide eligi- 
bility for students at accredited postsecondary voca- 
tional and proprietary schools. 

The impact of other .sections of the legislation on 
women's programs is inconclusive and will depend on 
the interpretation of legislative authority as expressed 
by l-ederal guidelines and may require activity on the 
part of advocates for these programs t^ bring their 
needs to the attention of Federal ofiicials. Following 
is a discussion of .some of the sections in the law which 
may prove to be a source of Federal support for con- 
tinuing education programs for women. 

A key section in the new legislation, is section 404 
of Title III which authorizes supjKJrt for improvement 
of postsecondaiy education. Intended to finance the 
Fund for the Improvement of Postsecondar\' Educa- 
tion, this .section provides funds for a wide variety of 
purposes which encourage new approaches to educa- 
tion and the devolopment o. ways to serve groiij)s 
which have not been reached by traditional methods. 
Section 404 reads as follows: 

The Secretary »\ authorized to maie grants to, 
and contracts with, institutions of postsecondary 
education , . . to improve postsecondary educa- 
tional opportunities by providing assistance to 
such educational institutions and agencies for — 

(/) encouragintf the reform, innovation, and 
improvement of postsecondary education and pro- 
viding equal educational opportunity for all: 

(2) the creation of institutions and programs 
involving new f)aths to career and professional 
training, and neiv combinations of academic and 
experimental learning: 



{3) the establishment of institutions and pro- 
grams based on the Technology of Communi- 
cations; 

(4) the carrying out in post-secondary educa- 
tional institutions of changes in internal structure 
and offerations designed to clarify institutional 
priorities and purposes: 

(5) the design and introduction of co^t effec- 
tive methods of instruction and operation: 

(6) the introduction of institutional reforms de- 
signed to expand individual opportunities for 
entering and reentering institutions and pursuing 
programs of study tailored to individual needs; 

(?) the introduction of reforms in graduate 
education, in the structure of academic profes- 
sions, and in the recruitment and retention of 
faculties; and 

(8) the creation of neiv institutions and pro- 
grams for examining and awarding credentials 
to individuals, and the introduction of reforms in 
current institutional practices related thereto. 

The majority of the j)ri6rities listed in the legislation 
have direct bearing on the aims and methodology of 
women's j)rograms. Clearly, the provision of equal edu- 
cational oj)portunities for all will require special insti- 
tutional arrangements and institutional reforms which 
acknowledge die unique difficulties of adults who have 
not followed the traditional patterns of higher educa- 
tion. They will require a reexamination of the kinds of 
learning which can be accredited and of the view that 
the validity of college credits is lost after a given time 
period. 

Another area in which the interests of women should 
be reflected is that of the expansion of the services of 
comnmnity colleges. Community colleges are increas- 
ingly the vehicle which .serves the needs of people 
for whom traditional patterns of education are inap- 
propriate, and many of them have already begun to 
develop women's j)rograms. Section 1014 authorizes 
expansion grants for these colleges with the follow- 
ing language: "The Commissioner is authorized to 
make grants to community colleges to assist them 
in altering or modifying their educational programs 
in order that they may (a) mo/e adequately meet the 
needs, intetosts and potential benefits of the communi- 
ties they sen^e, or (b) provide educational {)rograms 
especially suited to the needs of the educationally dis- 
advantaged persons residing in such comnmnities.** 

These grants are authorized by Title X of the Act, 
Community Colleges and Occupational Education, 
which also provides for the development of a statewide 
plan which would, "achieve the goal of making avail- 
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able to all residents of the State an opportunity to 
attend a Community College. . . /' Related to this 
aim is a provision that each State establish a Coinmis* 
sion representative of various institutions of higher edii» 
cation in the State which may appoint committees or 
task forces. That Commission is eligible to receive 
grants which will enable it to undertake inventories 
and studies with respect to post-secondary educational 
resources in the State. The ultimate aim of such studies 
would be Unproved planning which would jxjrmit all 
persons within the State who desire and who can bene- 
fit from post-secondary education an opportunity to 
do so. 

A mandate clearly exists for studies which would 
assess the availability and the appropriateness of edu* 
cational resources for women. Crucial in the imple- 
mentation of these sections will be an interpretation 
of educationally disadvantaged which acknowledges 
that mature women face unique obstacles in their pur- 
suit of higher,.education and an involvement of groups 
representing women in the work of State Commissions, 

Section 140(a) authorizes the establishment of a 
National Commission on the Financing of Post- 
Secondary Education with funding authorization of 
$1 .5 million. The Commission consists of two members 
of the Senate, two members of the House, and up to 
13 membeis appointed by the President. 

Although the focus of the Commission will be on 
an analysis of the reasons for the financial difficulties 
of institutions of post-secondary education and on the 
development of effective means of Federal and local 
support, the legislative language specifies that ap- 
proaches to financing should be considered in light 
of "the extent to which each (method) would advance 
the national goal of making post-secondary education 
available to all individuals, including returning vet* 
erans, having the desire and ability to continue their 
education." 

Again, the effect of this study on increasing educa- 
tional opportunity for mature women will depend upon 
the extent to which the views of practitioners and 
clients of women's programs are brought to the atten- 
tion of the Commission and its staff. Persons who have 
been actively involved in the development of new op- 
portunities for women acknowledge that traditional 
forms of student assistance may not be adequate to 
the goal of making post-secondary education accessible 
to all individuals. Just one example of the particular 
problems of women is their extreme reluctance to 
accept loans to finance their education because of the 
drain on family financial resources and their lack of 
confidence about their own future earning power. 



Language in Title III. section 304 of the law which 
is desiuncd to a.>sist dcvclopinu institutions is similar 
to that concerning community colloucs in that an ap- 
propriate Interpretation would |>rnnit increased sup- 
l>ort for women's pmgram.^. Section 304 specifies that : 
"Funds . . . should be available for: (c) introduction 
of new curricula and curricular materials: and (d) 
development and oj>eration of Cooi)erative Education 
programs involving alternate periods of academic study 
and business or public employment.'* 

Section 417(b) is only i>eripherally related to 
women's programs, but some of the provisions of the 
section would api>ear to allow funding for supjKirtivc 
services for women, at least for low income women. 
.\ problem is that the introductory language to the 
section specifically refers to youths from low-income 
families, but there is repeated emphasis placed through- 
out the section on college dropouts and persons resum- 
ing their college education. 

The aim of the section is to encourage secondary- 
school or college dropouts of demonstrated aptitude 
to reenter educational programs, including j)ost- 
secondar>* programs. The section provides both for 
special services for disadvantaged students while they 
arc enrolled at recipient institutions and for the estab- 
lishment of educational opportunity centers in areas 
with major concentrations of low-income populations. 
Those centers will provide assistance in filling out ap- 
plications for admission and for financial assistance 
and counseling and tutoring services after admission. 

Finally, the bill authorizes the establishment of a 
National Institute of Education which is to be inde- 
pendent of the Office of Education and to concern 
itself with the conduct and dissemination of educa- 
tional research. Given its broad mandate it would 
appear that a wide range of research activities relevant 
to mature women could be funded through the 
institute. 

CONCLUSIONS 

In writing this chapter, we assumed that Federal 
responses to the needs of women for university-level 
continuing education had been minimal. That assump- 
tion has been confirmed. What surprised us was the 
availability of resources both in terms of legislative 
authority and funds, which could be used to expand 
existing programs, develop more supportive services 
and provide a necessar>' research base. Two obvious 
examples are the Cooperative Extension Service and 
the training activities funded through the Civil Service 
Commission. Currently over $6.4 million in Federal 
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and local funds arc hcin^ spent on educational pro* 
grams which enhance a woman's capability as a home- 
maker, while |)crhaps $500,000 in Federal funds arc 
being spent for college credit-granting programs. Tliis 
imbalance is serious in lii^t of the fact that half of 
all women aged 34 to 64 are in the labor force. 

The potential of the Education Amendments of 
1972 to scr\-c women is great. Wc ha\-c identified some 



of the waj-s this srr\ice could be accomplished. 0\> 
portunities for a more sul>stantial commitment to 
women lia\e, howc\en been missed in the juist. Our 
hope is that the Federal Government and women, 
working together, will use this ne%v legislation as the 
vehicle which will finally validate this country's com- 
mitment to the provision of educational op|K>rtuiiities 
for all its |)eople. □ 
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UNEMPLOYED SCIENTISTS AND ENGINEERS 



THE PROBLEM 

Beginning in 1970, major Federal cutbacks in spend- 
ing for space and defense research produced sex'erc 
einplovTiient reductions in aero*space» electronics, and 
various defensc^rslated industries. For the first time 
since the 1930*s, this country* experienced the prob- 
lem of the educated unemployed. 

Tlie chairman of the National Society for Profes- 
sional Engineers estimates that in late 1971, for in- 
stance, there were up to 120,000 unemploy^ed scientists 
and engineers who previously wtre employed in space 
and defense-related industries. This high unemploy- 
ment rate is particularly critical because employed 
engineers generate many supporting jobs and there- 
fore have a »»»t:!tiplirr affect on the national economy. 

THE RESPONSE 

In April of 1971, the White House announced a 
massive Federal response to this national crisis. Using 
currently existing legislation and $42 million ^pro- 
priated under the Manpower Development and Train- 
ing Act, the Technology Mobilization and Reemploy- 
ment Program (TMRP) was established. Adminis- 
tered by the Department of Labor, TMRP operates 
five activities. Those activities and funds allocated are: 

1. Job promotional efforts involviiig a new 
cmpha»*s on professional employment services 
available through State Employment Service 
suboflBces newly established in each of 14 geo« 
graphic target areas. (Existing funds used.) 

2. Job-search grants for individuab who need 
them to explore specific job opportunities out- 
side their home areas^^^S million. 

3. Relocation grants for individuals who need 
them to accept job offers outside theur home 
areas— $10 million. 



4, On*the*job training and short-term aca- 
demic courses where such training is a condition 
of a job offer— $23 million. 

5. Skill^conversion studies to find out how 
to redeploy technical talent to occupational areas 
outside defense and aerospace— $2 million. 

TRMP focuses on 14 gtx>graphic areas, rach of 
which has over 1,00() unnnployal mginorrs. scien- 
tists, and technicians or over SOO nnrnjployrd piofos- 
.^ionals and an overall unemployment rate of <)\er 6 
percent. Eligibility requirements ensnrt* th:it paitiri* 
pants have previously l)ccn employed in space or (h*- 
fensc-rclated industries and have tlioroui^lily canvasscnl 
all employ. lien t opportunities and have not refused 
reasonable suitable job referrals within their home 
area. 

The key areas of job development and identiiica* 
tion arc the responsibility of the Department of I^t- 
bor^s Regional Nfanixiwer Administrators working 
cooperatively with the directors of tlu- State Enjploy- 
ment Services (SES). The SES has established 
subofiices in each target area. These offices air 
specifically designed to svrw pttifessional ]>eople by 
regbtering applicants, providing pmgram orientation, 
establishing applicant eligibility, and providint; job 
search facilitiet: to applicants. 

These suboflices arc also responsible for developing 
jobs locally, providing labor market data to enable 
the applicant to begin hi<i own job search, locating 
jobs outside the local area, and insuring that the ap- 
plicant is listed in the National Registr>' for Kngioeei-s. 

TARDY BEGINNINGS 

Ten months after this initial amtoimcenient of 
TRMP, approximately $16 million of the $21 nnllion 
allocated for the first year of ojx»ration were expendtnl. 
At the end of November 1971, 8 months after pi"o- 
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Muuu initiatiiMi. onh 2.H()I pri^'Ons lud ixrn pl.urd 
in i»i i nM»llril in tiinjuny. <)|)|)iiitunitirv jni in* 
MitutifMtal tiainint: wru- pnitirul.uh M.int. Onh 
f)f tlicm* cli'jihif wi-rv vmnWvil in muIi putirianiN .uul 
an adilitionai \^ ]M-iM>ns wfir t-niollfd in prDiManb 
uliic'li rcKni)inr(l f>n*i]ic-jf)l) itainini: ant) in>iitntitMM] 
liaininu. Wliih* iIun inoitl \u\s inipriAod tluiinu thr 
]UNt \va}. ItN >lo\\ iH'<rnniini!N ilininu tlu* tinu- fif nin^t 
c'litical nri-d sapped its vitality and impact. 

Sc\-cral farts aivouni this tardy rcsponiKj to an 
inuncdiatr nmi. \ 1 Vhv Department of I.a]H)r has 
if'Hcd on a (-onii)ination of rurixMitly existing pmtrranis. 
|KW)nnel. and administrative structnres toniee I a radi- 
cally new njan|>o\\cr pn»hlem. Special sti-aleiries. |kt- 
siiasive skills, and retrainini; prourani^ an* recjnircd to 
solw the prohlems of the unemplomi professional, hut 
the critical areas of joh identification and development 
have l)een the res|K)mihility of SES .MafF who were un- 
acciiMOined to handling pmblenjs involved in deter- 
mining how skill transfer niitrht oi cur and in |)ersuad- 
ini; potential enjplown? to ifdessijn jobs in professional 
fields. (2^ The Department of I-al)or has a healthy 
relijctanc; t<s c:>nnnit fi nds for retrainitJir unlt»!>s ther 
an' assurances that jobs will Ik; available at the end of 
the training process. However, only one on^anistation 
has l)cen funded to identify jwtential jol>s and to de- 
velop, in coo|)cration with universities, appropriate re- 
training programs. That oruanization teased to exist 
at the end of March 1972. NVuher the university nor 
the individual has the resources to explore many 
|)otcntiaIly fruitful sources of enjploniicnt and to de* 
velop training programs. The result was that Federal 
funds were uneX|)ended and large n nnlyei-s of en- 
gineers a'lnained unemployed. (3) This reluctance of 



tlje Department of |^dK)r to conunij fur.ds tor train- 
'in*i withiMit firm aNMiranres of job^i resnh> l?i>m ex|>eri- 
ence with a nnnilHT of different progjanjs \\hiclj pro- 
vidrd a'traininu for nnenjplo\ed enuineers onU* to 
puKhue enirineers who were uneujployed with a higher 
level of traininu. 4 The creation of tli- » unrnt sur- 
plus i>f enirineei> and scii ntists was partly due to the 
active collaUiration of :he academic conu!unut\ and 
the Federal downunent as a reaction to Sputnik. Dur- 
ing the uni\ejsities piiKhici d thev piofessiiMiais 
ti» un^ x innnediate I'l-deial piiorities ; nd little thouyht 
appaiX'UtK was y:i\rn to lomr-ranire employment pios- 
|)ects. Those sauje univei>ities. iaruely Ixratise of a lack 
of n'ScMuvts. have ijeneralh not taken autyn^ssive initia- 
tive to jes|X)nd to the nwds of their former gradtiates 
with appropriate rctrainimr programs. 

Hsseiitially. pioirrams of retraining for hiuhly edu- 
cated s|K»cialists simply do not exist as a regular fea- 
ture of higher education. When ujajor layofTs of scien- 
tists and eniriniTrs (Krurred. there wne no ready- 
made pix>urams which co\ild M'rve their nmls. A few 
univemties undeilook to develop- resjwnsive continu- 
ing education pn)grams. but in the main, the task of 
ret<K)ling a univei*sity to eoj)e with this kind of a new 
demaP.d simply frustrated efforts at a timely res|)onse. 
While the continuing educators have rightfully prided 
iheuiselves for their sense of vu-ial sei\ice and their 
ability to move quickly and flexibly into new and un- 
chaned activities, in this case they were largely unable 
to suay the science departments and enirineerinu 
schools to change diivctions and course ofTcrings to 
meet the needs of an inmiediate and im|)ortant social 
problem. □ 
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COLLEGE LEVEL PROGRAMS FOR PRISONERS 



INTRODUCTION 

Attention is increasingly being focused on the im- 
portance of providing educational opportunities for 
prisoners. This emphasis is a part of a larger concern 
with the development of ways which will enable prisons 
to become more effective in their stated purpose of 
rehabilitation. Prisons have been described as *'uni- 
vcrsities of crime" in which inmates arc offered more 
opportunities to perfect their criminal skills than to 
develop vocational and personal abilities which would 
enable them to cope successfully %nthin American 
society. Although no accurate figures exist concerning 
recidivism, estimates have been made that as many 
as 60 percent of former offenders are returned to prison 
because of additional crimes, and that SO percent of all 
crimes are committed by former offenders. 

One reason for this high rate of recidi\ism is that 
incarceration jtends to decrease an individual's ability 
to find legitimate ways of earning a living. After hb 
release, a former prisoner faces severe problems and 
has limited personal and vocational resources with 
which to solve them. He has been accustomed to a 
highly regulated life in which he has had few oppor- 
tunities to make personal decisions or plans. His past 
ties with family and community may have been broken, 
and possibilities for employment are limited because of 
the social stigma attached to a prison sentence. 

While it could be said that prisons ha\« not been 
uniformly successful in providing appropriate rehabil- 
itation programs for anyone, the inmate who could 
profit from college-level courses has in the pa<;t been 
particulariy neglected. One reason for this is that such 
an inmate is atypical in terms of the general prison 
population. In 1966, only 1.1 percent of the prison 
population (Federal and State felony inmates) had 
completed four years or more of college and 4.2 percent 
had completed one to three \-ears. The percentage of 
this population completing high school was 12.4, pro- 
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y during a total of I" 7 percent of the group who wert? 
eligible for ccllege-lcvel courses. It is significant that the 
President s Commission on Law Enforcement and the 
.Administration of Justice, which issued the prestigious 
report, "The Challenge of Crime in a Free Society'," 
noted that the opportunity for bringing the resources 
of nearby universities into correctional institutions had 
been largely unexploited. 

STATUS OF CURRENT 
EDUCATTONr'. PROGRAMS 

.\ necessary first step to the expansion of existing 
college-level programs for prisoners is the collection of 
accurate data on currently existing elTorts, some assess- 
ment of the validity of various educational approaches 
and an updating of the data concerning eligibility of 
inmates. In 1967, as a result of his experience with an 
c^xperimental college project at San Quentin, Stuart 
Adams {California State Department of Corrections) 
sent letters and questionnaires to correctional educa- 
tion su|)ervisors and directors of correction in all 50 
States 2nd the U.S. Bureau of Prisons. His purpose was 
to determine: on-going college-level instruction, if any: 
date of inauguration of program: participating col- 
leges and universities: methods of funding: number of 
students; criteria for selection of students: kinds of 
courses oflfered: objectives of the program and impres- 
sions as to the elTccts of the program on students and 
on the prison generally. 

Of the 46 res])onding prison s\*stems. 27 had estab* 
lished programs of corres|K)ndencc courses, se\-cn had 
programs of live instruction, three oflfeted instruction 
via television, and three institutions had college fur- 
lough programs. In terms of numbers of students 
scr\*ed, the relationship between correspondence 
courses and live instruction was reversed. 0\'er 1,700 
students received live instruction: 771 students were 



enrolled in correspondence course progran;s and only 
113 and 10 students respectively were enrolled in pro- 
grams through TV courses and college furlough. 
Dr. Adams concluded that since correspondence courses 
were establbhed at rates which peaked before 1965, 
live instruction is likely to out-dbtance correspondence 
work much more conspicuously in the future than it 
has up to now. 

Funding arrangements for these programs reflect the 
tentative commitment made to them by the Federal 
Government and by society as a whole. No consbtent 
policy governs who should pay for the programs. In 
most cases, the inmate pays all costs. Qthermethods of 
support arc the Department of Corrections, the State 
Department of Vocational Rehabilitation, and contri- 
bution of courses by the State University. In the three 
largest correspondence course programs, the methods 
of funding are as follows: ( i ) The inmate pays a fee 
of $1 and the institution buys the books; (2) the in- 
mate pays a $2 postage fee and the uni\*ersily provides 
the courses free of charge; (3) the costs are assumed 
by the Division of Correcticms and the Divbion of 
Vocational Rehabilitation. Methods of funding li\-c 
instruction courses are Mmilarly varied, although they 
are funded more completely by the institution or by 
the State than b true for correspondence courses. 

Adams concludes hb study with a prediction that 
coll^e-IevTl courses will increase but he b corKemed 
about the apparent lack of concern about evaluation. 
He visualizes two serious problems if such assessment 
does not become incorporated within higher education 
programs in prisons: (1) A^irations or expectations 
m^t be unrealbtically hei5htened and the end result 
would be a worsened adjustment in the oi/tside com- 
munity; (2) the outcome of the process of higher edu- 
cation might be unrewarding in either a rehabilitation 
or a cost-efTectiveness sense. 

PROJECT NEMfGATE— AN EXPERIMENTAL 
APPROACH TO COLLEGE LEVEL PROGRAMS 

Project NewGate began as a demonstration program 
funded through the C>ffice of Economic Opportunity. 
A primary purpose of the project was to determine 
whether the availability of college-level instruction 
combined w4th counseling and field work followup 
would be of substantial value in the rehabilitation 
efforts for prisoners. The program is unique both in its 
use of academic and intellectual potential as the pri- 
mary criteria for selection and in its heavy emphasb on 
counseling and placement as necessary components to 
educational programs. 



The University of Kentucky's project Ne\\<;ate, one 
of six federally-funded demonstration projects, provides 
two 15-weck regular sessions and a 10-week summer 
session durii^ which a variety of academic counseling 
and related activities are scheduled. Various counsel- 
ing techniques arc emploml by the staff in an attempt 
to bring to the individual an awareness of hb capa- 
bilities. A comprehensive release plan is establbhed 
several months prior to the parole date. Thb plan in- 
cludes admission to an appropriate school, housing, and 
the pemiission of the local probation officer operatii^ 
in that dbtrict. 

Although further research will be required to deter- 
mine the impact of project NcwGate on the indi\4daal 
over a subsUntial period of hb life, short-range goals 
arc obvious. Kentucky's project NewGate has a re- 
cidivism rate of 7 percent and a NewGate project in 
Oregon has had only fi\*e new con\*ictions from 136 
releases. E\-en in financial terms, the project has made 
important gains. The lifetime of an a\*erage felon will 
cost the taxpa}-cr $100,000. 

The success of project NewGate has led to a sub- 
sequent program, also funded b\' the Office of Eco- 
nomic Opportunity. Funds have been granted to the 
National Council on Crime and Delinquency to estab- 
Ibh a NewGate Resource Center which will give tech- 
nical assbtance to States interested in de\'eloping their 
own NewGate projects. Tfie resource center will also 
compile information on other college-le\*el prc^rams 
and b im-olved in comparati\-e evaluation of these 
efforts. 

ADMISSIONS PRACTICES 
FOR PAROLEES 

The directors of the Kentucky NewGate project 
had a particulariy difficult task in terms of inmate 
placement. The program operated out of a Federal 
institution which had inmates from all over the coun- 
try who would return to a variety of States. Instead 
of dealing \nth a single uni\-ersity, the 109 releasees 
have been admitted to a total of 98 different schoob. 
This problem led the sUfT to dex-elop a questionnaire 
which \vt>uld enable them to place students. Alttiough 
there was only a 32 percent response rate from the 
2,193 institutions of higher education to which ques- 
tionnaires were sent, significant patterns did appear. 
Over half of the schools respondii^ (53 percent) in- 
dicated that the past criminal record of an applicant 
was a major factor in regards to hb admission, while 
82 percent indicated that the existence of a past crimi- 
nal record did not automatically disqualify an appli- 
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cant. Tlir data also indiiated a much laore responsive 
attitude from universities and t\\<)-\eai colleges than 
fioin the foui-\eai erjnrge.s. 

SUMMARY 

Most cdiuational programs for prisonci-s are tar- 
i^eted toward the echuational :»nd skill level of in- 
matins: Uvna- onK a small peicentai^e (A^ the total activ- 
ity is at tlie |)o.st-secondaiv level. Iru:r't^a.>inu:lv. Iiowevei . 
con-ectional institutions and institutions of liiij[lier edu- 
cation are experinientinij with a variety of approaches 



toward liiudiei ( orninuini* rdueation for inmates. The 
Bureau of FMsons. the Ofii.e o( Education, and oiiiei 
Federal aireneies have provided both iMUonraiL^emi^nt 
and funds to irur'ea.se and improve oppoiriniitii\s for 
post-SJ'( ondarv work. The (irrri'nt situiition. tlu»ri lort\ 
is one of irrovNth: however", to the extent that the major' 
lo( irs of prison edinatron anrst eorrtinu(^ to (enter on 
vocational and basic i^thuatioru liiirhei continuing 
educational elforts are hkriv to st^ve onl\ a small part 
of thr prison popidation. Vt the same time, tins sci?- 
meru ol that popidation ma\ well be the one lor which 
the best ( hantes of reha!)ilitation tlnou^h (*ducation do 
exist. □ 
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EDUCATION AND TRAINING FOR FEDERAL EMPLOYEES 



Prior to 1958, few Federal agencies liad clear sta- 
tutory autiiority to carry on programs of education and 
training for their einpioyees, Tlic Defense agencies, 
which had siicii authority, were actively engaged in 
training: many of tiic civiiian agencies were ^ bootieg- 
ging'' tinininti: to their employees and otiierwisc seek- 
ing'to circumvent restiictivc Comptroller General de- 
cisions relating to expenditures for training. 

Some agencies iiad autiiorit\ to pay tuition costs for 
continujng education programs at colleges and imi- 
versities: othei-s recjuired tiieir euipio\ees to assume 
these costs as a pei>onai expense. In some instances, 
agencies wen* able to sipiion ofT general purpose funds 
to underwrite training actixities, in other cases the> 
had no authority to pay travel and per diem co^.s as- 
sociated with attendance at a training session. The 
regulations, |)olicies and practices governing training 
varied widely between one agency and anodier and 
each agency operated its training activities in isolation 
from what was occurring in the ivst of the Federal 
Government. 

GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES 
TRAINING ACT 

This situation changed fundamentally in 19.58 with 
the enactment of the Government Employees Train- 
ing Act. This statute authorized and encouraged train- 
ing activity throughout the Federal semce, established 
a national policy for the training of CJo. .nnent em- 
ployees and made the U.S. Civil Service Commission 
res|)onsibIe for monitoring and coordinating training 
efforts for die F'ederal Civil Semce. Since 1958, and 
particularly since March I960 when the Civil Service 
Commission's OfTtce of Career Development ' was 
established, the training activities of the CJovernnicnt 
have evidenced Iwth growth and improvement. 

' Now the Bureau of Training. 



DIMENSIONS 

Duiing fiscal \ear 1971 , diere were 967,619 recorded 
in^tana s ' of training (see table . The direct, spe- 
cific ally identifiable cost of this training exceeded $200 
million, and over 7,000 full-time |)eisoimel are em- 
plo\ed within the Federal CJovernment's total training 
establi.shment. Some 120 oH'-campus study centers 
ha\e been established in cooperation with colleges and 
universities to lucci the continuing education needs of 
Go\e!nn» nt employees widiin the United State> and 
overseas, togetlier w ith some eighty-three ae^encN train- 
ing centei*s wliich aie operated directly by the Fed- 
eral Go\ernment. Xoaccuiate figmes on salaiy costs of 
tiainees during training are a\ailabh% but the total 
of these costs probabh a|)|)roximates $2 Million a year. 

The scope of training activit\ is gieat, ranging from 
short orientation coinses for new em|)loyees to full- 
time graduate stud> at major universities. Roughly 
74 peicent of all trainees attended tiaining j)rograms 
conducted by their own agencies. 9 percent attended 
training piograms offered by a Federal agency odier 
than theii eniploxlng oig.nii/ation. and 17 percent at- 
tended nongovernment training and educational pro- 
grams. One of the most constructive efforts by die 
Civil Ser\ice Conniiissioe. was to encourage Federal 
agencies to admit to their training programs the em- 
pio\ees of other aucMu ies. thereby avoiding duplication 
of efVoi t and achie\ ing reduced training costs. 

COMPARISONS AND CONTRASTS 

Sharp differences are appan iit I>etween the educa- 
tion and tiaining effoits for Goveinment employees 
and those made available to the bioader public undei 



'Aw "instniKr" nf trainiutj is rrrordrd ns aitrntlanrr hy 
an rinployrr in a forninl classroom i mining proijram of eight 
lumrs (lurntion or fongrr 
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Table 3.— 'Employee participation in training by agency and fiscal year 



Agency 



1%7 



196a 



1969 



Fiscal year 



1970 



1971 



Percent change between 



1970-71 



Total. 



Total nondefcnsc 

Agriculture 

Commerce 

Defense 

Army 

Navy 

Air Force 

Other defense 

HEW 

HUD 

Interior 

Justice 

Labor 

State (including AID) 

Transportation 

Treasury 

AEC 

CSC 

District of Columbia Gov- 

crnment 

EPA 

GAO 

GPO 

GSA 

Library of Congress 

NASA 

OEO 

Panama Canal 

Selective Service 

SBA 

VA 

All others 



1 9b 7-7 1 



933, 4j7 


924, 294 


931,971 


907, 969 


967,619 


+6. 6 


+3.7 


406, 153 


402, 784 


413, 520 


447,046 


548, 572 


+22. 7 


+35. 0 






uD, lOK} 


83, 438 


91,663 


+9. 9 


+58. 1 


9,974 


11,277 


14,601 


15, 680 


21,314 


+35. 9 


+ 113. 7 


527, 304 


521,510 


518, 451 


460, 923 


419, 047 


-9. 1 


— 20. 5 


(204,599) 


(172, 773) 


( 192, 603) 


(175, 164) (186, 165) 


+6. 2 


— 9. 0 


( 140, 876) 


(172, 821) 


( 163, 372) 


( 136, 675) 


(95,966) 


— 29. 8 


— 31. 9 


( 145, 069) 


(122, 688) 


(112,800) 


( 104, 059) 


(93,452) 


-10. 2 


— 35. 6 






( ACk C7fi\ 
0/\X) 


(45, 025) 


(43, 464) 


—3. 6 


+ 18. 2 


37, 955 


72, 553 


35, 760 


41,456 


49, 698 


+ 19. 9 


+30. 9 


4,311 


8,311 


3,400 


3,629 


7,090 


+95. 3 


+64. 5 


48,327 


47, 168 


43,060 


36, 142 


48, 288 


+33. 6 




13, 327 


15, 324 


15,914 


21,048 


29, 899 


+42 1 


+210. I 


4,590 


8,858 


6,006 


6,628 


8,264 


+24. 7 


+80.0 


2, 694 


1,566 


5, 271 


3, 296 


5,017 


+52.2 


+86.2 


36, 053 


33, 107 


23,931 


32, 864 


39, 880 


+21.3 


+ 10.6 


66, 231 


38, 813 


73, 465 


71,291 


97, 957 


+37.4 


+47.9 


9,485 


3, 673 


3,387 


2,904 


3,404 


+ 17.2 


-64. 1 


1,352 


987 


1,084 


1, 770 


2,944 


+66.3 


+ 117.8 


8,322 


16,807 


16, 454 


21,493 


25,806 


+20. 1 


+310. 1 










• 1,311 . 






1,281 


2, 374 


2, 165 


2,031 


4,501 


+ 121.6 


+251.4 




930 


698 


■ 872 


1,395 


+60.0 . 




8,216 


12,409 


11,828 


17,848 


20, 295 


+ 13.7 


+ 147.0 


504 


756 


935 


1, 105 


1,.'>38 


+38.2 


+205. 2 


32, 629 


23, 192 


21, 635 


23, 217 


22, 322 


-3.9 


-31.6 










2,335 






12, 112 


7,868 


6,472 


5,498 


5,050 


-8. 1 


-58.3 


1,651 


3,977 


5, 707 


4,461 


2,062 


-53.8 


+24.9 


4,051 


2,970 


2, 420 


1,816 


1.378 


-24. 1 


-66.0 


40, 189 


38,605 


45, 338 


41, 785 


49, 847 


-19.3 


+24.0 


4, 135 


6,854 


7,618 


7,646 


5,314 


-30.5 


+28.5 



Source: U.S. Civil Service Commission. 



the various grants programs cited in this report. Train- 
ing of Government employees is conducted under a 
comprehensive and effective statement of national 
policy, contained in the Government Employees 
Training Act. No statement of national policy governs 
continuing education for the public. A single, flexible 
statute authorizes a wide range of Government em- 
ployee training; literally hundreds of special puqx)ses 
statutes govern programs of continuing education. One 



agency, the Civil Service Commission, has oversight 
and coordinating responsibility; no agency or combi- 
nation of agencies oversees or monitoi-s the sprawling 
continuing education efforts of the Federal Govern- 
ment. Universities engaged in public serx'ice training 
have a central ix)int of initial contact in the Civil 
Service Commission; there is no single, initial point of 
contact for universities engaged in extension, continu- 
ing education and community service. 
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In addition, the Civil Sen ice Coininissioii serves 
as a central reporting source to Congress and to the 
President with respect to training of (lovernment eni- 
ployecSj and in reverse the Commission acts as the 
agent of Congress and the President in ensuring re- 
sponsiveness to policy changes and priorities. By con- 
trast, no single agency of (lovernmcnt can speak for 
all of continuing education or can influence the entire 
effort on behalf of Congress and the President, 

In sum. Government t raining jrSorts are established, 
organized and ojn rated within a known and manage- 
able framework of policy. While each agency has great 
latitude in the training of its own employees, what is 
done can more easily be made part of a rational, .gov- 
ernment-wide effort because of the oversight and co- 
ordinating role of the Civil Seivice Conunission. and 
adheivnce to a connnon national |K)Hcy. 

USEFULNESS OF THE MODEL 

A recurrent and valid criticism of the Federal effort 
in continuing education is its untidy and inefficient 
sprawl. Many agencies, under separate laws, without 
central direction or e\'en unifying |)olicies, arc busy 
working in mutual isolation: often seeking to serve 
the same clients or similar program purposes. The 
remedy selected when similar problems beset training 
of Government employees was lo enact one basic law 
authorizing training, establishing national |x)licy and 
placing responsibility on a single agency to oversee, 
foster, and rc|K)rt on the total effort. 

Obviously, there was much resistance to such a 
solution. The Defense agencies, in particular, were 



loath to lose their specific enabling legislation in fa\t)i 
of a broad legal chaiter applicable to <dl agencies. The 
dangers of overcciitialization through giving ke\ new 
responsibilities to the Ci\il Service Connnission wcie 
also raised as objections. In actual practice, however, 
the ai -rasions ha\e been minimal and the acKantages 
have pro\en significant. Occasional dissatisfaction stiil 
results over wa\s in which the Civil Sen ic e Connnis- 
sion bills agencies for participation in its own courses 
and charges are sometimes made that the Conunission 
gi\es preferences and priorities to its own interagency 
training efforts at the ex|x*nse of internal agency train- 
ing programs. For the most part, however, diere is no 
pressure to return to the past; the principle of a 
single law, basic policy and central coordinating agency 
has been accepted. 

Given this example, the question as to whether a 
similar solution can be applied to programs of Federal 
support for continuing education naturally arises. 
Clearly, when the only clientele scr\'ed is the Govern- 
ment employee, the problem is nmch simpler and more 
susceptible to solution. .At the same time, the Civil 
Service Conunission before 1958 already had extensive 
cooixiinating authority over the Federal jXii-sonnel sys- 
tem, so that addition of new responsibilities in training 
was not a revolutionary departure from die past. Cer- 
tainly, this step was more incremental than if the Office 
of Education were suddenly assigned responsibility o\er 
all educational and university-related programs within 
the Federal Government. 

This model, however, essentially remains instructive. 
Some order has been given to a dispersed and chaotic 
educational effort and the effects have basicalK l)een 
constructive and beneficial. □ 
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CONTINUING EDUCATION FOR TEACHERS IN ADULT 
AND VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 



In the chapter "Unemployed Scientists and Engi- 
neers/* we attempted to highlight the acute nature of 
the job shortages confronting a lar^^c number of Ameri- 
cans who had in most instances received extensive 
undergraduate and professional training. The issues 
\yhich adult and vocational educators confront, how- 
ever, are more usually problems not of acute but of 
chronic unemployment and underemployment due to 
serious educational deficiencies. 

FEDERAL RESPONSE 

The Federal response to this chronic situation is 
evident in a number of disjointed activities throughout 
the executive agencies, but it. is most clearly perceived 
in those programs enacted by the Vocational FJuca- 
tion Act of 1963, as amended: the Adult Education 
Act of 1966, as amended; and the Educati<m Piofes- 
sions Development Act of 1967, all of which arc 
administered through the Office of Education's Bureau 
of Adult, Vocational and Technical Education and the 
Bureau of Educational Personnel Development. 

Much of this legislation is intended to beuefiv stu- 
dents directly, whether they be illiterate adults in need 
of basic learning tools, or adolescents and young adults 
who need, first, skills and trades to provide entry into 
the job UKirket and, second, opportunities to advance 
their trades and occupations. 

To provide these services and educational opportu- 
nities, it is implicit in this legislation that funds be 
made available to train and retrain individuals as adult 
and vocational educators. The.sc individuals are cur- 
rently being recruited from the broadest possible base 
of manpower resources, with special emphasis on re- 
cruiting individuals from within the very trades and 
occupations which they are ex,vccted to teach. Largely 
because of these necriiitnieut policies, major considera- 



tion is given to the demonstrated com|>etenc\ of an 
individual to teach his subject, and not to whatever 
credential he niay have earned which entitles him to 
teach. 

In recognition of this empliasis, much of tlic tiaining 
for adult and vocational educators is being piovided 
through cooperative efforts among institutions of 
i)ighcr education, local education agencies and local 
industries and businesses. This practice has its own 
obvious benefits for careCr-orientcd educational pro- 
grams, but it also reflects the ;^rowiug inclination among 
many educators, and certainly the Office of Education, 
to view training programs for teachers not as discrete 
activities but as activities to l>e related clo.scly to other 
valid learning experiences. 

TEACHER RECRUITMENT 

In vocational education, in particular, potential 
teachers are recruited from the \ arious o( upations and 
are gi\en supplementary training at an appropriate 
educational institution in a ])attern that is leminiscent 
of the work-study approach to learning. Within adult 
education too — where theie lias occasionally been a 
tendency to restrict the training of adult educators to 
within the adult education profession — there is now 
f^etiLfiil recognition of the validity of work experience^ 
rt? a ^uhsfftutc for credentiah as a qualification to edu- 
cate adults. Concurrent with this recognition is an 
eflfort to have educaticjnal institutions and agencies 
accredit job-related educational learning experience, 
much in the way that these same institution!} and agen- 
cies accredit military experiences. 

This principle is most clearly ex pre.s,>e(l in the amount 
of in-service training that is I)cing provided to adult 
and vocatic/ual teachers, achninistrators and counselors. 
It is estimated, for instance, that in fiscal year 1971, 
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$26 million was generated b\ the V ocational Eduf ation 
Act's State-grant ])iograni to provide foi teacher train- 
ing, with -10 percent of this siuu being provided by the 
Federal Go\'ernment and the remainder through 
matching requirements. Sixty percent of those enrolled 
in trainins; piograms thiough this single activity were 
enrolled in in*ser\ice training. It is estimated, how- 
ever, that more funds were actually used for preser\ice 
training because of the special Vequiiements in pre- 
serxice tmining to develop more sul)Stantial curricula, 
hire full-time faculty and train individuals for longer 
durations. 

STATE GRANTS 

Most Federal furds for adult and vocational educa- 
tion are distributed through State-grant progiams. This 
has been hi.storically true of vocational educational 
activities and has led in part to strong State com- 
mitments to vocational education. (This commitment 
.stems also from those State laws that make compul- 
sor\- the education of those normally .ser\iced from 
the 9th through 12th grades of the .secondar\- 
school.) This has not been equally true of adult edu- 
cation : only a handful of States have demonstrated an 
interest in establishing statev/ide programs of adult 
education. 

Because of the distribution of Federal funds in this 
manner, the responsibility to design and implement 
adult and vocational training programs rests heavily 
with State and local agencies. Priorities and objectives 
emanate primarily from that level, and not from the 
Federal level. This practice is further supported by 
the growing determination at the national level to re- 
gionalize many educational and social welfare pro- 
grams. This determination has broadly affected those 
adult and vocational education programs that were 
not already being distributed through the State-grant 
mechanism. 

STATE BOARDS AND COUNCILS 

The Vocational Education .\ct provides for the es- 
tablishment of State Hoards of Vocational Education 
and for the establishment of Str.te Advisory Councils 
on Vocational Education. The funding and imple- 
mentation of \hvsc. Siatr boards ant' advisory councils 
give to vocational education the kind of structural rw* 
ihility that is often absent o.v a statewide basis for adult 



education. Tlii> structural visability has been decisive 
in helping vocational educiilors identify their clientele 
and in fonmdating elTecti\c piogranir for them. There 
is a further advantage: the exposure vocational edu- 
cation receives at State and Ux-al levels helps to pro\ ide 
it widi a strong base fioni which to generate support — 
both educational and political — for its activities. 

The .\dult Education .\ci luakes no such provision 
for State boards and advisoiy councils, ahhough States 
clearly have the latitude to establish them if they so 
desire, as tnany have, hi some instances, the State 
Board of Vocational Education may seive as the chief 
point of contact for other lederally funded adult edu- 
cation programs. One instance of diis is a program 
sponsored by die Bureau of Educational Personnel 
Development to provide inclustr\--related experiences to 
teachers in trades and industries. Its funds are distrib- 
uted directly to these State boards. 

In .short, adult education — and extension and con- 
tinuing education for that matter — does not have the 
kind of State and local organizational visibility that is 
available to \ocational education. Without this net- 
work, it is severely disadvantaged in proniotinj; its own 
activities and attracting State and local .supix)rt for 
its programs and teacher tiaining efTorts. 

Another program that operates through the State- 
grant mechanism is the Bureau of Educational Per- 
.sonnel Development's Career Opportunities Program 
(COP) . This is essentially an adult education program 
designed to attract inner-city residents and veterans 
into the teaching profession, with a particular objec- 
tive — not always achieved — that they eventually be- 
come full-time teachers for the inner city schools. Re- 
cruitment is heaviest among the ethnic minorities. COP 
funds help them continue their own education while 
at the same time they gain related experience by work- 
ing part-time in these schools. (The Council's Sixth 
Annual Report's chapter entitled "The Federal Gov- 
ernment and the Training of Teachers and Echua- 
tional Personnel/' page 65, discusses this profit <un at 
length.) 

In the case of COP, what is there explicit In t^lse- 
where in many of these programs implicit: that 
teachers be attracted to adult and \ocational educa- 
tion who will reflect the socio-^rhnoniic, handicapped, 
and ethnic compo.sition of those who are intended, in 
part, to benefit from diese federally-supported pro- 
grams. Generally, however, the laws authorizing adult 
and vocational education programs do not compel 
State and local agencies to reflect in their own activi- 
ties whatever priorities may exist at the Federal level. 
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STATE PLANS 

What the laws do require arc State plans for adult 
and vocational education. Without such plans. States 
are ineligible for funding. In the case of vocational edu- 
cation, the presence at many levels of Federal. State, 
and local government of agencies and individuals com- 
mitted to vocational education enhances greatly the 
likelihood that State plans will reflect sound objectives 
and programs^ and that these objectives and programs 
will be tested constantly to keep them updated. State 
plans for adult education provide no such similar guar- 
antee. Despite this, the manpower limitations of the 
Office of Education disallow regular evaluations of 
State plani; in most cases, these State plans receive 
only cursory monitoring. 



The need for reliable planning and e\ aluation of the 
teaching needs for adult and vocational education is 
particularly crucial in light of the general opinion that 
there is a teacher surplus throughout the nation. 
Whether this surplus is restricted to the regular teach- 
ing needs of univfirsities and the schools, or whedier 
it extends in some instances to adult and vocational 
teachers, is not alwa^-s clear. It is assumed by many 
that it does not: rather, it is assumed that part of that 
suqjius can be effectively utilized by retraining indi- 
viduals for second careers in adult and vocational edu- 
cation, thus enlarging the demands for continuing edu- 
cation and strengthening the willingness and capacity 
of institutions of higher education to cooperate in 
undertaking such responsibilities. □ 
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COMMENTS ON TITLE I, FISCAL YEAR 1972 



EVALUATION OF TITLE I 

I In our report last year, we indicated that Title I 

i funds were fragmented into hundreds of small project 

grants. This essentially means that these funds are 

; used for projects of short duration or limited objec- 

- tives. Although the sum total of these scattered projects 

I reveals many successful efforts, we noted that the vast 

^ number of project activities and of institutions and 

1 communities involved makes . . systematic evalua- 

P tion of Title I activities virtually impossible, unless a 

I major effort for this purpose is onjanized and funded." 

i In response to this need for thorough evaluation, 

I section 103 of the Education Amendments Act of 1972 

I assigned this council responsibility for undertaking a 

I thorough review of programs and projects funded 

I under Title I. This will ascertain the specific achieve- 

I ments of Title I projects, but more importantly — be- 

^ cause of the broad scope of Title I projects— it will 

C assess the extensive role of universities in community 

8 . ... 

I service. In addition, this evaluation will seek to ascer- 

I tain how and in what ways the general extension net- 

I work can best respond to community needs. As a result, 

I the learnings which will emerge from this evaluation 

^ should far transcend specific relationships to Title I as 

I a discrete program, and produce — for the first time — 

I a consolidated base of valid evidence about university 

I involvement in community service across the entire 
range of social needs: transportation, cr le, housing. 



poverty, drug abuse, environmental degradation, and 
many more. 

REGIONAL AND NATIONAL PROGRAMS 

Our council previously recommended modification 
in Title I legislation to enable the Conunissioner of 
Education to reserve up to 10 percent of the funds 
appropriated for grants and contracts addressed to 
problems of national and regional concern. Section 106 
of the Education Amendments Act of 1972 gave effect 
to this recommendation. Assuming that funds appro- 
priated for Title I will be released and available for 
this purpose, an important new dimension will be 
added to Title I efforts. This council expects to leniain 
in close contact with the Office of Education legarding 
further developments and stands ready to assist fur- 
ther in giving this new dimension of Title I practical 
effect. 

PROJECT ACTIVITY AND 
PROGRAM DEVELOPMENTS 

Following is a report submitted to the council by the 
Office of Education on its community service and 
continuing education programs, operated under Title 
I of the Higher Education Act of 1965. This report 
covers Title I activities for fiscal year 1972. (See 
appendix B. ) □ 
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Appendix B 



A REPORT 
ON THE COMMUNITY SERVICE 
AND CONTINUING EDUCATION PROGRAMS 
(TITLE I, HIGHER EDUCATION ACT OF 1965) 
FISCAL YEAR 1972 

TO 

THE NATIONAL ADVISORY COUNCIL ON 
EXTENSION AND CONTINUING EDUCATION 



A Report on Community Service and Continuing Education 
Programs (under Title I, Higher Education Act of 1965) 
Fiscal Year 1972 



Colleges and communities through community serv- 
ice and continuing education programs are implement- 
ing the concept of education as a continuing, life-tong 
and dynamic process through which adults can lead 
more meaningful and useful lives and through which 
concerned communities can improve their functioning. 

HIGHLIGHTS 

More than 317,000 adults participated in the 576 
community 5ervice and continuing education projects 
completed during fiscal year 1972. . . . The projects 
were staffed by 3,051 faculty members, many devoting 
more than half of their time to the activity. . . . 
Over 11,000 undergraduate and graduate students, 
working as technical assistants, interns and researchers, 
served as resource personnel. . . . One hundred and 
twenty-four off-campus learning centers enabled many 
adults to continue their education at convenient times 
and locations. . . . Institutional participation reached 
a new high as 572 colleges and universities became 
involved in community education projects supported 
by Title I, HEA. ... As of June 30, 1972 1074 in- 
stitutions of higher education, 40 percent of those 
eligible, had participated in the community service and 
continuing education program since its inception in 
fiscal year 1966. 

THE NATIONAL PURPOSE 

The enabling legislation. Title I of the Higher Edu- 
cation Act of 1965 (Public Law 89-329), sets for the 
goal of the program as: 

. . . assisting the people of the United States in 
the solution of community problems . . . by mak- 



ing grants to strengthen community ser\-ice pro- 
grams of colleges and universities. 
This program, tlierefoa^ aids colleger and romnmnities 
in the development of educational activities for adults 
that match liigher education resources with national 
problems— social, economic, or |>olitical — as these prob- 
lems arc manifest in American comnumities. 

Thus, the community scr;ice and continuing educa- 
tion program continues to explore and denmnstrate 
new approaches to the educational needs of connnunity 
problem solvers and tliosc individuals most directly 
affected by such problems. 

CONTINUING EDUCATION 

Today, many individuals, institutions, and commit- 
tees arc engaged in redefining continuing education in 
relation to colleges and uni\-ersities. New terms arc 
being coined: open university, extended or external 
degrees, and university without walls. These discussions 
may presage the necessar>- rexolution in higher educa- 
tion. Concurrently, several hundred colleges and uni- 
verr.5ties arc finding new and better ways to focus their 
resources u|)on the life-long educational needs of adults 
in our society. 

Following are some examples of innovative co!Uinu- 
ing education activities which are being sup|X)rted 
under Title I of the Higher Education Act. 

PARAPROFESSIONAL PERSONNEL 

Presbyterian College in South Carolina has demon- 
strated a new approach to the training of paraprofes- 
sionals in mental retardation. This continuing educa- 
tion program was specially designed to increase the 



iiuiiibcr of workers for sowrnl ntjciirirs incliidiiu; a 
State* r(*?ii(lciiti:il institution for tlie mentally irtardcd. 

This i;mu|) of adults, 17 mm and 33 women were 
selected as |x)tentially effective iH*iM>nnel. While none 
had previous formal training in mental ixrtardation, 
•U) of the r)0 individuals air now fully roni|>etcnt to 
undeitake new rareei> in their s|Krial area. 

Tiie 6*niontli trainii.^ program ineludix! 165 hours 
of fonnal instruetion and 840 hours of practicum cx- 
|)crience (at tin* rate of 35 \ycr week) in shelteivd work- 
.sho|)s, schools, and dorniitor>- settings for the n tarded. 

rhe projec t will In* continued in fis< al war 1973 with 

Title I sup|X)rt. 
This war 15 similar projects were Ixjgun in 10 States. 

These projects arc directed to enhancing the knowl- 
edge and skills of individuals to fill paraprofessional 
roles in a variety of community scr\'ing agencies. The 
.States project an enrollment of 5,000 ]>crsons in these 
projects. 

MINORITY BUSINESSMEN 

There are two prerequisites for participation in the 
mainstream of economic activity — an ability to gen- 
erate capital and to develop acceptable managerial 
skills. 

Indiana University at South Bend undertook a two- 
phase project to increase the knowledge and skill of 
Black businessmen in the conununity. Black students 
in the business school scr\'ed as inter\iew consultants 
in the first stage where 140 firms were .ser\-ed. Stage 
two employed both black and white instructors in 
workshop sessions — problem oriented— rather than 
fonnal classes." Throughout the project one-to-one 
technical assistance and support was given to enhance 
the workshop learnings. A direct result of the pioject 
is the fonnation of Minority Enterimse Small Business 
Investment Corp. (MESBIC) by 40 young business 
entre|)reneurs, average age 30, mostly with formal high 
school education. In addition to pro\'iding needed 
knowledge and skiUs to a group of economically active 
wung Black men, the project provided an added vector 
of force for upgrading the economy of South Bend. 
The tools and techniques employed are adaptable to 
other areas for similar purposes. 

INMATES OF PENAL INSTITUTIONS 

The need for improved rehabilitative measures in 
State prisons is a recently recognized national need. In 
a pioneering effort, Manchester Community College 



dcvrlo|)e<l a program at Connertii Ul State Piison in 
order to reduce the n'ridivisin i.ite. Two hundivd men, 
more* thai; half of whom wcr l)etw(vn the ai^es of 21 
and .35, recei\al college-level instruction and intcn>i\r 
ccnmseliu!; services. .\s a result of ihh piojeci and with 
the supiKirt of the C>»nnecticut IX'p.iitmcnt of Cioriv; - 
tions. the entire connnunity colh»ue >\>ieni { 12 in>litu- 
tions) is acti\ely enuagrd in prrielc;i>e education and 
training. Funher c<H)perati\c vlXoiU with the State's 
four technical institutes, project a pio^ram for further 
training of the prisoners as they are n'leased. 

Within the year similar pmi^rams wen* undertaken 
in five other States, Louisiana. Maine. New Hanip- 
sliin*. RIkkIc Island, and North Carolina. .\n invest- 
ment of . 548,000 in Fe<leral funds that provided incar- 
cerated individuals with tlie op|H>rtunity to learn again 
and with the encouragement necessar\- for a ixUurn to 
more iTes|)onsihle roles in conununity life. 

CONTINUING EDUCATION FOR WOMEN 

Mature women in Iowa an; Inking assisted to move 
outside traditionally feminine (H cupations through two 
related university projects. The University of North- 
ern Iowa's program of Counseling Mature Women 
for Productive Emplounent serx'ed 386 women in in- 
dividual counseling sessions, weekly group guidance 
sessions and conferences on Woujen in Industiy. 

For the already eniployed women, Drake Univer- 
sity initiated a pioneering program of Management 
and Su|Hrr\isor>' Training. The 102 women received 
60 hours of classroom instniction and attended three 
intensive weekend workshops during the course of the 
year. The age of the participants ranged fmni the 
late twenties to the midfortics. The majority were Ixr- 
twecn 35 and 45 years of age and most had some formal 
higficr education experience. lioth participants and 
employers dte major contributions of the project as 
inca*ased self-confidence and improved management 
ca|)ability. 

These projects, taken together, ilhistrate the cm- 
cial role that higher education institutions are playing 
to assist wonien in preparing for |x>sitions of greater 
responsibility in business and in the connnunity. 

Comparable programs of continuing education for 
women are being conducted in Delaware, Marxiand, 
Michigan, California, New Ham|>shirc\ Ohio, and 
Washington State. More than 4.000 women of all 
ages with x'aricd economic and educational hack- 
grounds are participating. These programs reflect the 
increased concern in higiier education institutions for 
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those woiiicii who wish to play a more actix-c 
role. j)rofe^MOllally or t)thrr\\ise. in the life of their 
coiiiir.Viiiities. 

In ailcliti m. a iiuiiiIkt of project's in the 5c\eral 
States c-ontinue to ser\r those mcupational pmups that 
are traditionally viewed as feminine nut>inu. teaeh- 
inR. siTretariaL and nnail wies. 

VOLUNTEERS 

At the University of X'irginia. the Offire of \ olun- 
tccr Ooinnnniity Serxiee has recniitetl and trained 800 
young adults for volunteer servic e to their conununi- 
tics. Orientation sessions on "the role of the volun- 
teers" pa*cuded ^ut)crv•iscd on-tlie-jol) traininj? in a 
variety of human assistance agenc ies. The an^as of con- 
centration were: tutoring of disadvantaged youth in 
a big brother/big sister relationship, serxices to the 
elderly, recreational su|)ervi5ion, and assistance in gen- 
eral and psychiatric hospitals. This unifi'-d and coor- 
dinated effort has provident! help to lx)th young and 
old in need as well as develop higher levels of concern 
and competence in a large group of university students. 

A paiallel program initiated at C:alifornia State 
University, Los Angeles, now invoK-cs four other insti- 
tutions from Long Beach to Pouiona. This widespread 
proji»ct entitled *'Educational Participation in Com- 
nunuties* (EPIC) has. to date, trained I^.IKX) men 
and women who are |K*rfonning vini w^rvices in 65 
community agencies. In fiscal vvar 1^72. the value 
of such assistance is estin)ate<i at $1 niiiiion. 

The University of Pennsylvania has created an all- 
woman suburban training program to train and place 
volunteers in the urban area. Among the oi^gani/ations 
and agencies to !)eneHt from the project an* a council 
on human relations, a crisis fonun group, the pnel 
of Philadelphians and t)olice-couununity organizations. 

These projects and .similar ones in 12 other States 
are amply denionstrating the cfTictive role that hij^er 
education institutions au* playing in the education of 
volunteers for improved roummnity service. 

COMMUNITY EDUCATION AND 
COMMUNITY PROBLEMS 

Comnnmity problem s«>lving requires college-com- 
munity cooperation in the development of continuing 
education activities to provide adults with the knowl- 
edge that must precede action. 



Thus, conununitywide wlucation foi adults is es- 
sential if progress \^^ Ik- nuule in the anielioiati-^n 
of pressing connnunity concerns. It is no louijrr ac- 
ceptable to assume that acliustments in the education 
*'of tlioxe who will inherit the pnihlrm>" will suHice 
iii our piohlenwplauued s<Kiety. M« vunu fioui this 
in;j>erative is a puM-ess leferred to ccunnumity 
education. Cionuinmity education means developinu 
coninumit\ awareness .ilH)ut conuuunily piohlrms. 
enhancing the skills of piohlem anaKsiv identifying 
alternatixe nu tlicKis of attack and srjectinu the nuM 
pmniising educational Mrateuies foi alleviatinu the 
problem. 

The connnunity service and continuing etiucation 
program fosters the development of such educational 
strategies l)y colleges and univej>>ities in concert with 
State and local governments, business. U\\w\\ xohniteer 
organizations, and connnunity groups. 

Within the broad framework of pmhleni areas listed 
in the enahlini: leuislation. sjKrial emphasis was placet) 
in 1972 t>n environmental ijuality. nuxlel cities efforts, 
local government serxices. and community organiza- 
tion. The following projects an* ilhistrative <if coop- 
crative college-conuuunity actixities relateil to these 
concerns : 

THE ST. GEORGE CHARRETTE 

The educational charrettc is a technique, adapted 
from architecture, for the utilization of massive nian- 
jwxx-er applied in a short [X'riod of time to the ac- 
complishment of plans and programs. Fmui a xvwk- 
long probleni-solx'inu' session. S|H'cific strategies xvea* 
evolxed to guide the dexelt>pnient of connnunity serv- 
icers and facilities in the St. Ci'eorge an^a of Hahimore. 

Designed by the faculty of Morgan State College 
for the b.isic task of plannin**; a nexv elememaiA- school, 
the Charrette involx-ed mote than lOOconunimity resi- 
dents, faculty, students, city ofi:cials. anti considtants 
from State agencies. This concentrated effort xvas vir- 
tually in o|>eration around the clock, i.e.. ahno»;t on a 
24-hour basis for 7 ilaxis. 

While the central focus of the Cliarrette xvas the de- 
sign of a connnunity educational facility, ti.e unioue 
character of the process pennitted identific.ition of 
natural community linkages that related educational 
programs to recreational, heahli, and social serxice re- 
quirenients of the connnunity. 

Folloxving the intensive xveek-long sessions, agencies 
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and institutions refined and carried out plans with the 

following results: 

A new community council organized 
A task force chosen to design the ne* • elemen- 
tary school 

Plans projected for a privately financed health 
center 

A social service center scheduled 
A community development plan 

GOVERNMENTAL SERVICES— IDAHO 

During the 6 years of State-operated programs of 
community service' and continuing education about 
one-quarter of the Federal funds available under Title 
I, HEA, have been invested in the continuing educa- 
tion of State and local government officials and 
employees. 

The State of Idaho, for example, has carried on a 
broadly conceived State program directed to the im- 
provement of governmental operations and serxices. 
The nine projects initiated over the past 4 years served 
1,167 individuals in long-term activities with an 
investment of $83,860 in Federal funds which was 
matched with $58,280 in local funds. 

Thirty-five faculty members with 14 student assist- 
ants from four institutions of higher education were 
productively engaged in this community serxice pro- 
gram. Among the program components were : a series 
of seminars for public works officials based on two new 
publications, "A Public Works Construction Guide" 
and a "Review of Idaho Law on Public Construction" ; 
an institute for legislative budget staff, courses, and 
technical assistance for city clerks and fiscal officers; 
continuing education for district health officers; and 
training ses.sions for water and waste treatment 
operators. 

In recognition of the critical roles that elected offi- 
cials and governmental employees play in community 
problem solving, many other college and universities 
allocated resources to such learning partnerships. In 
fiscal year 1972, thousands of public officials in 33 
States were seived through 79 continuing education 
projects supported under Title I of the Higher Educa- 
tion Act. 



PROJECT UNDERSTANDING 

More than 4,000 adults in the Milwaukee area were 
officially registered in "Pmject Understanding" as 
members of viewing posts. Homes, churches, schools, 



and libraries were among the 200 viewing posts orga- 
nized to provide accurate information on human sur- 
vival issues lelated to |HH)ple. |)overty. and ])oHution. 
Having viewed four one-half hour pmgrams on station 
WMVS, discussed implications, and examined atti- 
tudes, citizens are now taking more effective action to 
improve their community. Participating in the dis- 
cussion/action project were community leaders, busi- 
nessmen, educators, clerg\-. housewives, blacks and 
whites. The project was a cooi)erati\e effort between 
University of Wisconsin Extension, National Confer- 
ence of Christians and Jews, the Milwaukee Religious 
Broadcast Ministrx* and a host of conununity 
on^^anizations. 

ARA 

The Mexican-.American communities in Wyandotte 
County, Kans., in cooj)eration with the University of 
Kansas have enhanced the psychological climate of 
their residents. From a ix>lice-<ommunity relations 
project has grown a series of community education 
activities that will improve the Argentine, Rosedale, 
and .Armoundale areas of Kansas City. 

A new mood, or feeling, jjcrvades these areas as com- 
munication links are fon;;ed between |)eople and orga- 
nizations that will enable the community to make better 
use of its personnel, knowledge, and resources. .Already 
present are increased access to employment op|X)rtu- 
nities, better utilization of educational services, and 
improved coordination of resources within the 
community. 

METROLINA ENVIRONMENTAL CONCERNS 

Environmental decisionmaking requires accurate in- 
formation and delineation of alternative courses of ac- 
tion. Six colleges and universities in North Carolina 
are aiding the people of the State to make decisions 
about environmental problems of the seventies. 
Through a multidimensional pr<^ram of seminars, 
workshops, films, and educational television, hundred' 
of responsible and responsix e citizens are dealing with 
the documented environmental problems across the 
State of North Carolina. Elected officials, regulator)' 
boards, environmental activists, and developers/ 
financiers are dealing with causes and effects as well 
as legal and social aspects of air and water pollution. 

Thirty-two faculty members of the six institutions 
have been engaged in educational activities designed 
for specific groupr, in addition to general conmiunity 
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education programs. A battcrv- of instructional aids 
have been deveIoi)ed: slide presentations, bibliosrra- 
phies, TV programs and videotape, and fan sheets. 
These materials provide a sound basis for enlarging 
the scope of the project in the coming year in nietro- 
I)ontan North Carolina (Metrolina^. 

In 26 additional States, more than 5.000 individuals 
have been learning and doing in relation to the im- 
provement of environmental quahty in nearly 50 dif- 
ferent communities. Amono: these activities is the de- 
velopment of a citizens plan and program for the 
Chesapeake Bay area where the University of Marx- 
land and five other colleges are cooi)erating with the 
U.S. Army Corj)S of Engineers. Chesa|xrake Bay Sea- 
food Industries. Aiucricon Oil Co., the Izaak Walton 
League, and the Maryland W etlands Conuniitee. And 
at Dartmouth College a two-year program called "New 
Hampshire Tomorrow" is continuing with assistance 
from local trust funds and ihe New England Regional 
Commission. 

ADMINISTRATION OF THE PROGRAM 

The community ser\icc and continuing education 
program is administered at three levels. The Office of 
Education is responsible for overall administration. 
The designated State agencies determine State pri- 
orities, select projects to be supported and overSwC State 
program plans for community ser\'ice and continuing 
education. And institutions of higher education carr>- 
out the educational projects. 

Federal funds arc distributed to the States on a for- 
mula basis after annual plans are approved by the 
U.S. Commissioner of Education, Federal funds are 
allotted with a basic amount of $100,000 to the 50 
States and the District of Columbia, and $25,000 each 
to American Samoa, Guam, Puerto Rico, and the Vir- 
gin Islands. The balance of each year's appropriation 
is distributed on the basis of total resident population 
within each jurisdiction. One-third of the annual pro- 
gram costs must be met with non-Federal funds. The 
program is operative in all 50 States, the Distri' t of 
Columbia, Guam, Puerto Rico, and the Virgin Islands. 

GENERAL DEVELOPMENTS IN 
FISCAL YEAR 1972 

The community service and continuing education 
program, comprised of 1,575 educational projects, 
made significant progress toward the amehonaion of 



nati 'ital problems — social, economic, and political — as 
these problems are manifest in .\merican communities. 

*I"he data presented here weir derived from annual 
proi^ram rejx^rts and financial statements submitted by 
the States for fiscal \ear 1972. 

A total of 843 projects (compared with 81,i in 
fiscal year 197P were in progress at the close of the 
fiscal year. In addition. 156 projects were planned 
with 0|)erations sclieduled in the coming year. Fifteen 
projects were canceled when institutions were un. jle 
to replace project directors. The status of current Fed- 
erally supi>orted projects i^ shown in table 1. 

The 576 projects rej)ortcd as completed during fiscal 
\rar 1972 accounted for 36.6 jKjrcent of all project 
activity. Some 324 projects are being continued in 
fiscal year 1973 with 179 (55.2 |)ercent) to be con- 
tinued with Federal funds under Title I of the Higher 
Education .Vet and 145 (44.8 percent^ being supported 
with funds from other sources. Further anal\*sis of 
State reports pro\ ides the information which follows. 

The number of completed projects directed to areas 
of special concern reached 295 in fiscal \trar 1972, 
representing a 1 7. 1 percent increase over the prex ious 
year. Fifty-eight projects (compared with 26 in fiscal 
year 1971) were aimed at the improvement of envi- 
ronmental quality, 159 deal witli a wide variety of 
inner-city oroblems, 27 were related to Model Cities- 
Urban Ol)ser\atories. 1 1 provided continuing educa- 
tion for women, eight were concerned with problems of 
the aged, and ten were drug abuse educaaon projects. 

There was increased utilization of college and uni- 
versity students in ser\'ice to their communities as 
11,752 (9.799 in fiscal year 19"^n young men and 
women were actively engaged in 255 projects. Tech- 
nical assistance /consultation was the most frequently 
reported activity with instructional ser\"ices being a 
close second. Large numbers of students also made 
xaluable contributions as intems in social agencies, 
as counselor/ tutors, and as researchers in the develop- 
ment and conduct of cooperative endeavors between 
colleges and communijties. 

Of the 3,051 faculty members who were engaged 
in community ser%ice and continuing education proj- 
ects, 391 (16 7 percent compared with 7 percent in 
197n s|)ent more than half tinie on the projects. In 
addition, 611 (20 percent) devoted between one 
fourth and one half of their institutional time to 
community service activity. Most faculty members 
(67.2 percent) spent less than one quarter time on 
projects as a part of their assigned responsibilities. 
' State agencies continued to refine State plans for 
community service and continuing education and iiP* 
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Table 1. — Distribution of community service and continuing education projects completed, in progress 

and planned in fiscal years 1970, 1971, and 1972 

f Uy fi*c,il yc.ir oi fiitidini*) 



Re- 
porting - 
year 



Coinplctcci 



i\7 m iVJ 70 71 72 



- Total - 



!n progress 



ik> ()7 



i/J 70 71 72 



Plaiined 'I'otat 

'Ibial Total proj- 

70 71 72 <«ct* 



1970 

(5:- 

States) 

I97I 

(48 

States) 
1972 
(542 
States) 



U\ (H\ I7r> 170 29 



37 109 m\ 22.t 23 



4% 10 33 lOfJ 238 330 



384 10 5<i 118 291 335 



719 4 im> 



8i:> 



I 141 



184 1.319 



!43 I.r>42» 



1 



8 42 91 183 2I«> 29 :i7i\ 



2«) 36 129 2i>*> 34*i 843 I 



•Tot; 



ta^Bi 



J> not include 24 projects canceled during fiscal year 1 97 1 and 13 projects canceled during fiscal \'rar 1972 
jprograuis in both States and Territories, 
proven me -^lew and approval process for projects 
in relation % those plans. 
The Stati;^ reported rcceivin:^ more tlian 1,300 



proposals, ^me projects were not supported because 
flicy were n^ directed at State-established priorities 
and others because tliey were inadequate in some 
measure. However, 503 eligible and viable projects 
( ould not be sup|>orted because of insufficient funds. 
I'hc volume of institutional proposals for continuing 
c lucation is shown in tabic 2. 

Table 2. Dbposition of institutional proposak for 
CSCE projects in fiscal year 1972 

[In tnillions^of dollars] 



Number 



Federal funds 
requested 



Proposals received I, 322 S30, 4 - 

Proposals approved and 

funded " 529 12. 2 

Proposals approved and „ , _ 

not funded 503 11.5 

Proposals not approved 283 6. 7 - 

* Of *he sums requested only $8.40 million were available. 
^ EsUmated. 

In close cooperation with the Office of Education, 
State agencies made marked progress toward the de- 
velopment of statewide programs of commimity serv- 
ice and continuing education. State administrators 
continued to consult with institutions about alternate 
sources of Federal support for projects that could not 
be funded under Title I. Three-fourths of the States 



conducted regional or statewide conferences for col* 
lege and imivcrsity i>ersonnol and more than one-half 
of the States isstied regularly scheduled newsletters 
devoted to program development- By these means in- 
stitutions of higher education were provided s|>ecific 
infonnation on alternative funding sources and as- 
sistance in the development of compIementar\' proj- 
ects to !)e submitted to private agencies for supfiort. 

In the approval of institutional projects in fiscal 
\tar 1972 the States continued the urban oriented em- 
phasis of the national program. The development of 
comprehensive projects to serve inetro|K>Iitan areas as 
well as rural regions continued at approximately the 
same level as in the prior year. The distribution of 
projects by geographic area scrxed is shown in table 3. 

The allocation of FedenI funds by the States is 
consistent with the geograpau- areas to be ser\"ed. In 
1972, 55.6 |)ercent of the available resources were 
assigned to projects in urban and suburban areas, 10.6 
I)ercent to rural areas and 33.8 percent to compn*- 
hensive projects often statewide in orientation. The 
distribution of Federal f^nds by geographic area for 
fiscal years 1969-72 is shown in table 4. 

Title I of the Higher Education Act of 1965 sug- 
gested nine broad problem areas to whicli higher con- 
tinuing education resoim cs might !)e directed. To this 
list, there have been added other areas of concern: 
economic development, liMman relatio:.^, personal de- 
velopment, education, and comnnmity development. 
.Mthough conummitN problems rarely fit concisely into 
the areas mentioned, the categories serve to identif\ 
the major focus of each project. Tlierefore current 
projects arc reported in temis of tlie central and ulti- 
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TaUe 3. — Number of projects by geographic area lerved 



Area served 



Fiwal year 1969 



Fiscal year 1970 



Fiscal year 1971 



Fiscal vear 1972 



Number Percentage Number Percentage Number Percentage Number Percentage 



Urban 364 

Urban/suburban 50 

Rural 58 

Comprehensive 181 



56 
7 
9 

28 



2«4 
61 
66 

199 



47 
IC 
11 
32 



198 
75 
68 

204 



35 
14 
13 

37 



237 
63 
67 

162 



44.8 
11.9 
12.7 
30.6 



Totab 



653 



100 



610 



100 



545 



100 



529 



100.0 



TaUe 4.— Distiibation of Federal funds by geographic area served 



[In iniilions of dollars] 



.Area served 


Kscalyear 1969 


Fiscal 


year 1970 


Fiscal 


year 1971 


Fiscal year 1972 




Federal 


Percentage 


Federal 


Percentage 


Federal 


Percentage 


Federal 


Percentage 




funds 


funds 




funds 


funds 


Urban 


$5.1 


60 


$4.27 


51 


$3.47 


41 


$3.78 


45.5 


Urban/Suburban 


.1 


6 


.83 


10 


1.14 


14 


.84 


10. 1 


Rural 


.6 


7 


.85 


10 


.88 


ID 


.88 


10.6 


Comprehensive 


2.3 


27 


2.53 


29 


2.91 


35 


2.80 


33.8 


Totab 


8.5 


100 


8.48 


100 


8.40 


100 


8.30 


100.0 



mate concern of each project. The distribution of 
projects approved for support in fiscal year 1972 by 
problem area is shown in tables 5 and 6. 

During the year, hi^er education institutions im- 
proved their ability to educationally as^t in the solu- 
tion of community problems through the increased use 
of ofrHrampus learning centers. The number of these 
outreach sutions reached 124 in fiscal year 1972. 

In summary, the national program continued to 
strengthen the community-wide education programs of 
colleges and univenities as it focused on the continuing 
education needs of community pioblem solvers and 
those segments of society most affected by social and 
economic dislocations. The States supported fewer 
but more comprehensive projects than in the past. By 
building on tested knowledge and experience, more 
effective programs w-cre ini^'ated that involved faculty 
and students in meaningful long-term community serv- 
ice programs and that will remain as permanent fea- 
tures of the institutions. 



COLLEGES AND 
UNIVERSITiES PARTICiPATING 

In fiscal year 1972, 40 institutions of higher educa- 
tion were added to the list of those actively engaged in 
educational efforts related to locally identified com- 
munity problems. Thus, a total of 572 colleges and 
universities in the se*^eral States are now providing 
new or improved continuing education services with 
Title I support. This increase Is attributable in large 
measure to cooperative efforts between institutions 
where shared resources are focused on mutually defined 
continuing education need. As the States gave special 
attention to the improvement of outreach programs 
in community colleges, 33 additional 2-year institutions 
became productively involved. 

Public colleges and universities provided the major 
share of institutional resources (66.6 percent) and re- 
ceived a larger proportion of Federal funds (77.6 per- 
cent) . The participation rate of private institutions has 
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Tacle 5.— Number of SUite*approved projects 

[By problem area and fiscal year of fuiidintr] 

Problem area l%9 I*»70 1071 1972 



!55 
37 

9 
30 
79 
28 

9 
44 
40 
29 
83 

7 

2 
!7 



529 



I Separate category starteJ in fiscal year 1070 for projects 
related to the education system, most of which were previously 
included in the "Government" category. 

remained relatively constant over the past 4 \*cars. In 
1972, private institutions account for 33.4 |)crcent of 
the institutions participating. The number of institu* 
tions invoK'ed and the distribution of Federal funds by 
type of institution are shown in tables 7 and 8. 

Since the inception of the program in 1966, more 
than 1,000 colleges and uni\'ersities ha\'e participated 
in efforts to strengthen their community scrxice pro- 
gram. During these development ^-ears. a number of 
small and/or private institutions have been identified 
that have the willingness to estobii^h programs of com- 
munity service. Small startup grants have been made to 
some 100 such institutions to enable them to engage in 
first-time ventures. Over time about two-thirds of thesi* 
institutions have been able to sustain their in\*oIvement 
while the remaining one-third ha\e engaged in orca- 
sional efTorts. 

FINANCING THE PROGRAM 

One-third of annual costs for St.ite programs of com- 
munity service and continuing education must be met 
with non-Federal funds. In fiscal year 1972, the States, 
local communities, and higher education institutions 
invested $5.8 million to match $8.3 million in Federal 



funds to support .529 comniuriity Ncnice projert>. The 
States also provided $..') millioM to niat< Ii $1 million 
in Federal funds for administration of thr proijrani. In 
sum. the States and institutions of higher education 
invested $1 6 million beyond the required niatchinir 
ratio of one local dollar for evrry two Federal dollars. 

'Hie major share (81.5 percent > of matching funds 
was provided by colleges and universities for projects 
rejwrted as completed in fisi al \-ear 1972. Funds sup- 
plied by .State and local irovemments rose to 12.3 per- 
cent of total matching funds while the remaining 6.2 
percent was provided from private or individual 
sources. Sources of nuitcltinu funds art* shown in 
table 9. 

The data presented alcove reflect only projects that 
were undertaken with Federal support. Of greater con- 
cern are those college and uni\ ersity pro|X)s;ils directed 
to State-detenninet! priorities which could not be sup- 
j)orted for lack of funds. The States report that to have 
supi^orted the 503 viable projects that were approved, 
but for which no funds were available, would have re- 
quired an additi.inal $1 1.5 million in Federal funds. 

The States also reported that adequate supjKirt of 
the 529 approved projects called for $3.8 .nillion more 
than State agencies were able to provide from their 
Federal allotments. In sum. the State pl«i::s and insti- 
tutional resjwnse in fiscal year 1972 rr(|uircd a total of 
almost $24 million in Federal ftmds. 

CONCLUSION 

5kKiety in general exi)ects higher education institu- 
tions to increase their conun^ nity oriented educational 
services in relation to such concerns as obsolescence in 
professional careers, technical assistance to small busi- 
nessmen. i)oIicy determination for State and local gov- 
ernments and the changing role of women. 

The 54-Statc programs efTectixely demonstrate the 
mutually beneficial relationship between equals — the 
college and the conununity. Within the limits of avail- 
able resources, these State programs provide a s\stcm 
for efTective access to and utilization of higher educa- 
tion resource for public problem solving. 

The number of institutions participating in the pro- 
gram increased from 531 in fiscal >ear 1971 to 572 in 
fiscal year 1972. Resources were made available from 
these new participants through interinstitutional ar- 
rangements^ or consortia^ for regional and statewide 
programs of continuing education. One fourth (109) 
of all projects initiated this year called for two or more 



Problem area 


l%9 


i*)70 


1071 


Community de% el- 








opment 


177 


152 


138 


Education 


(') 


42 


39 


Employment 


22 


10 


17 


Economic de\-clopnieni 


22 


27 


22 


Government 


152 


90 


71 


Health 


45 


44 


36 


Housing 


4 


7 


6 


Human relations 


42 


47 


44 


Land use 


23 


35 


47 


Poverty 


33 


36 


32 


Personal development 


58 


73 


65 


Recreation 


33 


17 


10 


Transportation 


2 


3 


I 


Youth opportunities 


40 


27 


17 


Totak 


653 


610 


545 
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Table 6*— Distribution of Federal and local program funds for State^approved projects 

[By problem area and fiscal ye«ir of funding, in thousands of dollars] 



Problem areas 


1%9 


1970 




1072 


Federal 
funds 


Local 
funds 


Federal 
funds 




Locul 
funds 




Federal 
funds 




Local 
funds 


Federal 
funds 


1 .ocal 
funds 


Ooininunity dc* 

v*plnmiim t 




S3, 063.1 




S2. 162.6 


?2. 741.3 


Si. 934.9 


SZ 688.8 




SI. 969.2 


S2, I8i.6 


- - 

SI, 457.6 


Education 




V) 


>10.5 


360.7 


525.5 


38 1. 8 


684.5 


580.5 


Einployincnt 


264.4 


188.9 


100.8 


51.9 


224.5 


166.4 


144.7 


98.8 


Econonuc 


















development 


206./ 


180.0 


316.3 


266.1 


284.0 


162.7 


387.2 


229.0 


Govern men t 


1.698.7 


1,356.8 


I. 397. 1 


864.8 


I. 133.9 


736.7 


1.072.6 


786.7 


Health 


417.0 


379.7 


345.4 


192.8 


426.1 


607.6 


3.56.9 


266.3 


Housing 


13.0 


10.1 


70.5 


72.8 


65.2 


63.5 


167.3 


97.0 


Human relations 


694.9 


566.4 


614.5 


379.3 


551 .5 


431.6 


600.0 


474.2 


Land use 


203.3 


122.5 


397.2 


266.7 


637.3 


527.0 


4%. 5 


335.5 


Poverty 


421.5 


269.6 


5G0.3 


335.7 


594.9 


378.3 


470.4 


290.7 


Personal 


















development 


762.3 


578.9 


774.3 


691.5 


919.9 


623.5 


1,409.2 


979.9 


Recreation 


326.0 


229.3 


191.9 


136.9 


94.7 


75.9 


72.7 


39.0 


Transport'*'* ion 


4.6 


2.8 


46.8 


42.5 


12.0 


12.0 


17.7 


II. 8 


Youth 


















opportunities 


428.5 


383.9 


420.7 


307.0 


241.8 


133.8 


236 3 


124.9 


Totak 


8,504.0 


6,431.5 


8,4t\5 


5, 903.6 


8.400. 1 


6, 270.0 


8, 297.6 


3,771.9 



* Separate category $tarl*"d in fiscal year 1970 for prcgratns related to the education system tnost of which were prcxionsly 
included in the "Government" category. 



. ^ Table 7. — Number and type of participating institutions 

[By fiscal year of funding] 



1969 1970 1971 1972 

Type of institution ■ — ^ • — ■ — 

Number Percentage Number Percentage Nutnber Percentage Number Pcrcertta^e 



Land*grant and 
State univer- 



sities 


79 


22 


90 


18 


87 


17 


90 


15.7 


Four-year public 


108 


31 


134 


27 


161 


30 


156 


27.3 


Four-year 


















private 


105 


30 


169 


34 


169 


32 


180 


31.5 


Two-year public 


46 


14 


96 


19 


102 


19 


Ku 


23.6 


Two-year 


















private 


13 


3 


12 




12 


2 


II 


1.9 


Totals 


"404 


100 


351 


IGO 


531 


100 


572 


100.0 



* Distribution for fiscal year 1969 includes only those institutions receiving Federal funds while the fiscal years 1970 through 
1972 distributions include all primary and cooperating institutions. Comparable figures for fiscal year 1969 was 434 Institutions. 
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Table 8. — ^Distribution of Federal program funds by type of participating institution 

[By fiscal year of funding, in thousands of dollars] 



1969 1970 1971 1972 

Ty pe of 

institution Federal Percentage Federal Percentage Federal Percentage Federal Prrcentage 

funds funds funds funds 



Land*grant and 



State universi* 


















ties 


$4,226.4 


49.7 


$4,047.2 


47.7 


S3, 522.7 


41.9 


$3,520.0 


42.5 


Four-Year 


















Public 


1,717.8 


20.2 


1,824.3 


21.5 


2.016.7 


24.0 


2. 150.3 


25.9 


Four-Year 


















Private 


1,773.3 


20.9 


1,824.5 


21.5 


2,027.4 


24.2 


1,856.8 


22.3 


Two-Year 


















Public 


663.3 


7.8 


752.2 


8.8 


790.5 


9.4 


758.6 


9.2 


Two-Year 


















Private 


119.1 


1.4 


39.3 


.5 


42.8 


.5 


11.9 


.1 


Totals 


8,503.9 


100.0 


8,487.5 


100.0 


8,400.1 


100.0 


8; 297.6 


100.0 



Table 9. — Source of matcbing funds for community 
service and continuing education projects com- 
pleted in fiscal year 1972 



Source of matching funds 



Number of 
projects 



Percent 



Institutional funds 470 
State/local government 

funds 71 

Fees 18 

Private funds 9 

Miscellaneous combinations 8 

Totals 576 



8L6 



12. 
3, 
1. 
1. 



iOO.O 



collies to share human and physical resources in proj- 
ects related to the environment, minority business, 
women, and paraprofessional personnel. A significant 
aspect of this development was the involvement of 33 
additional community colleges. 

The number of institutional projects wa^ reduced 
from 545 to 529, thus providing modest increases in 
support of high priority projects that ::re directed to 
national needs. An accompanying gain was the growth 
in comprehensive instructional projects for specific tar- 
get groups. 

The State administrative structures whic have been 
established constitute a reservoir of educanonal skill 



and experience that b being employ-ed in the planning 
and coordination of Federal and State programr that 
have related goak and objectives. 

Higher education institutions reflect in their stnic- 
tures a.id pr<^ram the beneficial impact of Federal 
support and State-initiated planning. Beyond the ear- 
lier cited evidences of the program's achievements, 
none surpass the changes wrought and improvements 
made in the community-serving capability of colleges 
and universities. Among the reported curriculum de- 
x'elopment, faculty and adminbtrative appointments, 
improved methods of ser\'ice delivery, and experimen- 
tation, one innovation ranks as paramount: the crea- 
tion of off-campus learning centers. The establishment 
^ ^and operation of 124 such Community Service Centers 
provide innovative programs of instruction organized 
at times and geographic locations that enable adults to 
more fully participate. 

From State plans, institutional proposals anu operat- 
ing projects developed under Title I of the Higher Edu- 
cation Act, it is evident that no other Federal program 
provides comparable support for the college 'evel con- 
tinuing education of adults. This program demon- 
strated new approaches to learning for significant 
segments of the population: the aging, local and State 
government officials, minority group members, com- 
munity leaders, women and prison inmates. 

Further analysis of the community service and con- 
tinuing education program reveals that the ameliora- 
tion of community problems requires a knowledge 
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deliverv' system. Tfie several States have made signifi- 
cant progress in the development and refinement of 
such deliver\' systents in relation to environmental 
quality, drug abuse, community organisation, im- 
proved governmental services, and econouuc growth. 



As the States and institutions of higher education 
evaluate their plans, adjust their piogrnuts and launch 
new initiatives, the process of conununity problen^ solv* 
ing through continuing education is being significantly 
improved, □ 



I 

I: 
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Appendix C 

LISTING BY PROGRAM TITLE AND ADMINISTERING AGENCY 
OF FEDERALLY FINANCED PROGRAMS 
WHICH IN WHOLE OR IN PART SUPPORT ACTIVITY 
IN EXTENSION, CONTINUING EDUCATION 
AND COMMUNITY SERVICE 



The following list is based substantially on the Office 
of Management and Budget*s Catalogue of federal 
Domestic Assistance for fiscal year 1972. Where appli- 
cable, prc^ram titles and identification nun bers are 
keyed to this document. 




DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 



1. Child Development— Head Start— 13.600 

2. Drug Abuse Prevention— 13.420 

3. Unix'ersity Community Service — Grants to 
States— 13.491 (CSCE Programs) 

4. Civil Rights Technical Assistance and Training 

5. Educationally Deprived Children — Migrants — 
13.429 

6. Educationally Deprived Children — Local Educa- 
tional Agencies (Title I, ESEA— part A)— 13.428 

7. Educationally Deprived Children — State Admin- 
istration (Title I, ESEA— State Administration) — 
13.430 

8. Educational Classroom Personnel Training — 
Teacher Training and Development Institute 

9. Adult Education— Grants to States (Teacher 
Training) —13.400 

10. Adult Education— Special Projects — 13.401 

11. Adult Education — Teacher Education — 13.402 

12. Educational Classroom Personnel Training — Spe- 
cial Education — 13.417 

13. Educational Personnel Training Grants — Career 
Opportunities (Career Opportunities Program) — 
13.421 

14. Educational Research Training — 13.424 

15. Educational Staff Training — School Personnel 
Utilization (School Personnel Utilization Pro- 
gram)— 13.425 

16. Educationally Deprived Children — Handicapped 
(Public Law 89-313)— 13.427 

17. Fulbright-Hays Training Grants — Faculty Re- 
search Abroad— 13.438 

18. Handicapped Physical Education and Recreation 
Training — 13.448 

19. Handicapped Teacher Education (Training 
Teachers for the Handicapped ) — 1 3.45 1 

20. Higher Education Personnel Development — Insti- 
tutes and Short-Term Training (EPDA, part E 
Institutes) — 13.461 

21. Library Training Grants (Library Institute and 
Fellowship Program)— 13.468 

22. Preschool, Elementary, and Secondary Personnel 
Development — Grants to States (State Grants 
Program)— 13.473 



23. Teacher Corps — Operations and Training— 
13.489 

24. Training of Teacher Trainers (Triple T. Pro- 
gram)— 13,490 

25. Vocational Education — Basic Grants to States — 
13.493 

26. Vocational Education — Consumer and Homemak- 
ing— 13.494 

27. Vocational Education Personnel Development 
Awards— 13.503 

28. Vocational Education Personnel Development 
Professional Personnel Development for States — 
13.504 

29. Educational Personnel Development— Urban/ 
Rural School Development — 13.505 

30. Teacher Training in Developing Institutions— 
13.507 

31. Educational Personnel Development — Media 
Specialists (Media Specialists) — 13.508 

32. Educational Personnel Development— Punil Per- 
sonnel Specialists — 13.509 

33. Educational Personnel Development— Educa- 
tional Leadership (Educational Administration 
Program)— 13.514 

34. Educational Staff Tnnn ing— Volunteers in Edu- 
cation (VIE)— 13.515 

'\d. Environmental Education— 13.522 

36. Educational Broadcasting Facilities (Public Broad- 
casting)— 13.413 

37. Emergency Health— Community Preparedne ^— 
13.214 

38. Regional Medical Programs— Operation and 
Planning Grants— 13.249 

39. Occupational Health Training Grants— 13.263 

40. Occupational Health Special Fellowships (Fellow- 
ship>)— 13.264 

41. Diseise Control — Training Public Health Work- 
ers— 13.203 

42. Comprehensive Health Planning— Training, 
Studies, and Demonstrations (314(c), Partner- 
ship for Health) —1 3,208 

43. Health Services Research and Development— Fel- 
lowships and Training — 1 3.225 
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44. Hcaltli Statistics Trainins: and Technical Assist- 
ance— 13.227 
43. Maternal and Child Health Tiainin^—1 3.233 

46. Mental Health Fellowshii)s--~13.241 

47. Mental Health Scientific Coniniunications and 
Public Education— 13.243 

48 Mental Health ^rainin^^ Grants— 13.244 

49. Mental I lea 1th — Coninumity Assistance Grants for 
Com])rehensive Alcoholism .Services — 13.251 

50. Family Planninij Seivices — Tiaining Grants — 
13.260 

.51. Allied Health Professions S])ecial Projeet'Orants — 
1.3.305 

52. Professional Nurse Traineeships (Nurse Trainee- 
shi])s, Trainccsliips for Professional Nurses'* — 
13.358 

53. NuTse Training Improvement — Special Projects 
(Special Projects Grants: Project Grants for Nurs- 
ing Education) — 13.359 

54. Special Predoctoral and Postdoctoral Fellowships 
in Nursing Research (Nursing Fello\vshi])s) — 
13.360 

55. Nurse Scientist Graduate Training Grants (Grants 
for Training Nurse-Scientists) — 13.362 

56. Nursing Scholarships — 13.363 

57. Professional Public Health Personnel — Trainee- 
ships (Public Health Traineeships)— 1.3.366 

58. Annnal Resources — Fellowships — 13.367 

59. Animal Resources — Training Grants — 13.368 

60. Schools of Public Health— Grants (Hill-Rhodes 
Grants— 13.370 

61. Cancer— Graduate Training— 1 3.373 

62. Family Medicine— Training Grants ^Faniilv Med- 
icine)— 13.379 

63. Health Professions Teaching Personnel — Training, 
Traineeships, and Fellowships (Health Professions 
Teacher Training ) — 1 3.385 

64. Allergy and Infectious Diseases — Fellowships and 
Research Career Development Awards — 13.302 

65. Allergy and Infectious Diseases — Training 
Grants— 13.300 

66. Allied Health Professions — Traineeship Grants for 
Advanced Training — 13.303 

67. Arthritis and Metabolic Diseases— Fcllowshii)s — 
13.307 

68. Cancer— Clinical Training— 13.31 1 

69. Cancer— Research Fellowships— 13.313 

70. Cancer— Research Career De\elopment — 13.315 

71. Child Health and Human Development — Fellow- 
ships— 13.316 

72. Child Health and Human Development — ^Train- 
■ ing Grants— 13.318 



73. Dental .Vuxiliary I'tili/ation Training Grants 
(Team ^ — 13.319 

74. Dental Health Continuin<r Kducati(m I'laininu 
Grants~~l 3.320 

75. Dental Research— Fellowshi])s— 13.324 

76. Dental Research — Training Grants - 13.326 

77. Environmental Health Science - Feliowshijjs— 
13.329 

78. Environmental Health Scie:?vv>--- Trainim^ 
Grants— 13.329 

79. Eye Research— Fellowshi])s—- 1 3.330 

80. Eye Research— Training Grants — 13.332 

81. General Medical Scicnces--Fellowshii)s— 13.334 

82. General Medical Sciences- -Trainins: Grants — 
13.336 

83. Graduate Training in Public Health — Project 
Grants (Public Health Project Grants)— 1 3.338 

84. Health Professions— Scholarships (HP Scholar- 
ships^— 13.341 

85. Heart and Lung Research— Fellowships— 13.344 

86. Heart and Lung Research — Graduate Training 
Grants— 13.345 

87. Medical Library Assistance — Training Grants 
(Health Communications Specialist Training) — 
13.353 

88. Nemological Diseases and Stroke— Fellowships 
(S])ecial Traineeshi])s. Postdoctoral Research Fel- 
lowships, and Research Career Development 

Awards)- . '^54 

89. Neurologic diseases and Stroke — Graduate 
Training Grants — 1 3.353 

90. Public Assi.stance— State and Local Training — 
13.724 

91. Youth-Develo])ment and Delinquency Preven- 
tion— 13.764 

92. New Caiecrs in Vocational Rehabilitation — 

93. New Career Opportunities for the Handicap])ed 

94. Child Welfare Tr.iining 

95. Rehabilitation Services and Facilities — Special 
Projects (Rehabilitation Service Projects) — 
13.763 

96. Develo])mcnt Disabilities — Demonstration Facili- 
ties and Training (UAF's)— 13.760 

97. De\'clo])mental Disabilities — Special ProjeciS — 
13.759 

98. Com])rehcnsive Social and Rehabilitation Train- 
ing (Manpower Develoj^nent and Training) — 
13.758 

99. Aging — Special Support Projects (Aging Pro- 
grams)— 13.756 
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NATIONAL SCIENCE FOUNDATION 



1 . Short Courses for Collecro Teachors 

2. SumiiuT Institutes for Collcs^e reacliers 

3. Fellovvsliips and Trainecshij) Piograin (Graduate 
Fellowships, and (Iraduate Trainccships in Sci- 
ence^— 47.009 

4. Pre-Collcgc Instructional Personnel Devrlopincni 
(Aradcniif Year, In-Ser\'irc and Summer Insti- 
tutes and Short Courses^ — 47.019 

3. Pre-Col!ege Instrurtional Progiam Dovelopment 
( Cooperative College-Srhool Srienre ( CCSS ) 
Projects: Course Content Improvement (CCI ) 
Projects) ^-47.020 

6. Scientific Conferrnre Grants — -47.028 

7. Underj^raduate Instructional Peisonnel Develop- 
ment (College Teacher Programs: Summer In- 
stitutes and Short Coui-ses) — 47.032 



8. Undergraduate Instructional Program Develop- 
ment (Science Coui'se Impioveinent Program, 
College Science Improvement Progiam. Piesen- 
ice IVacher Education IX-volopmeni Program, 
Undergraduate Instiuctional Scientific Ki|uipmeni 
Pmgram ) — -47.033 

9. Intel governmental Science Programs — -47,036 

10. Public Understanding of Science Program—- 47.038 

11. Acad.'mic Year Institutes for Secondary School 
Teachei-s — 

12. Sunmier Institutes and Short Courses for Second- 
ary ScluH>l Teachers 

13. In-service Institute for S'*condary School Teachers 

14. Coo perative College-School Science Program 

15. (;oo|)erative Projects for Two- Year Colleges 



ATOMIC ENERGY COMMISSION 



1. Nuclear Education and Training — Faculty Re- 
search Participation — 24.004 

2. Nuclear Education and Training — Faculty-Stu- 
dent Conferences — 24.005 

3. Nuclear Education and Training — Faculty-Stu- 
dent Experiments — 24.006 

4. Nuclear Education and Training — Faculty Train- 
ing Institutes (Sui.:..icr Insitutes) — 24.007 

5. Nuclear Education and Training — Faculty Work- 
shops (Workshops'!— 24.008 

6. Nuckar Education and I'raining— Labbfator\- 
Graiuate Participants (Lab-Grad Participa- 
tion)— 24.010 



7. Nuclear Education and Traiiiing— Medical Radio- 
isotope Course — 24.012 

8. Nuclear Education and 'I raining—Mobile Radio- 
isotope Lalwratory — 24.013 

9. Nuclear Education and Training— Nuclear Medi- 
cal Technology Course — 24.014 

10. Nuclear Education and Training — Radio-isotope 
Techniques Training Courses — 24.013 

11. Radiation Control — Training Assistance and Ad- 
visory Counseling — 24.027 

12. Nuclear Materials Safeguaixls Training (Safe- 
guards Training) — 24.031 

13. Uranium Industr>- Workshops (Workshops) — 
24.029 



NATIONAL FOUNDATION ON THE ARTS AND THE HUMANITIES 



1. Promotion of the Arts— Education — 1^5.003 

2. Promotion of the Humanities — rellovvships and 
Summer Stipends for Younger Humanists — 45.102 

3. Promotion of die Humanities— Public Programs— 
45.104 

4.. Promotion of the Humanities— Senior Fellow- 
ships — 45.106 

5. Promotion of the Humanities — Fellowships for 
Guided Study in Selected Fields— 45.107 

6. Promotion of the Humanities — Fellowships for 
Junior College Teachers — 4^5.108 



7. Promotion of the Humanities — Fellow.ships for 
the Professions — 45.109 

8. Promotion of the Humanities — Education Plan- 
ning and Development— 45.1 10 ^ 

9. Promotion of the Humanities — Education Proj- 
ect — 45. 1 1 1 

10. Promotion of the Humanities — Museum Person- 
nel Development — 45.1 12 

11. Promotion of the Humanities— Regional Proj- 
ects — 45.113 
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DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 



1. Law Enforcement Assistance— Xarrotic s and Dan- 
gerous Drugs Training — 16.0(H 

2. Public Education on Drug Abuse— Technical As- 
sistance — 16.003 

3. Law Enforcement Assistance— FBI Advanced 
Police Training (FBI National Academy)— 16.300 

4. Law Enforcement Assistance— FBI Field Police 
Training (FBI Field Police Training)— 16.302 

5. Law Enforcement A.ssistancc — Improving and 
Strengthening Law Enforcement (Safe Streets, 
Crime Control)— 16.502 

ENVIRONMENTAL PROTECTION AGENCY 

1. Water Pollution Control— State and Interstate 5. Solid Waste Technical -Assistance, Trainings and 
Program Qrantk (Section 7 Granu)— 66.497 Information Scrxices— 66.304 

'2. Water Quality and Pollution Control— Oricnta- ^ « i j t f ^ 

tion and Training Seminars (STORET (STOragc ^' '^''^ "^"^^^^ Trammg Grnnts-66.303 

and RETriryal) System Training)— 66.412 7. Radiation Training Grants— 66.201 

3. Water Pollu'tion Control— State and Local Man- 

l)ou^r Development— 66.408 ®- Pollution C>>ntro!— Technical Training— 

4. Water Pollution Cc.-trol— Direct Training ( WQO 

Short Courses)— 66.403 9. Air Pollution ManiK)ux?r Training Grants— 66.003 



6. Law Enforcement Assistance— Technical Assist- 
ance (Safe Streets, Crime Control)— 16.503 

7. Law Enforcement Research and Dcvelopnicnt— 
Project Grants— 16.507 

8. Law Enforcement Research and IX^vclopnjcnt— 
Visiting Fellowships— 16.508 

9. Law Enforcement Education Proirram-- Student 
Financial Aid (LEEP)— 16.504 

10. Law Enforcement Assistance— Educational I>nc|- 
opment — 16.511 

11. Law Enforcement Assistance— Training (407) — 
16.513 



DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 



1. Indian Agricultural Extension — 15.101 

2. Indian Community Development — 15.104 

3. Indian Industrial and Tourism Development and 
On-Tlie.Job Training— 15. 1 1 7 

4. Mine Health and Safety Education and Training — 
15.305 



5. Water Resources Research— Assistance to States for 
Institutes (Annual Allotment Program)— 15.951 

6. Water Resources Research — Matching Grants to 
State Institutes (Matching Grant Program) — 
15.952 

7. Cooperative Research Program 



DEPARTMENT 

1. Civil Defense— Staff College (Student Expense Pro- 
gram (SEP) )— 12.314 

2. Civil Defense — University Extension— 12.320 

3. Civil Defense — Education (Personal and Family 
Survival)— 12.323 



OF DEFENSE 

4. Civil Defense— Architect/Engineer Faculty Devel- 
opment— 12.300 

5. Civil Defense— Architect/Engineer Professional De- 
velopment- 1 2.30 1 



DEPARTMENT OF HOUSING AND URBAN DEVELOPMENT 

1. Community Development Training Granu (Title 3. Comprehensive Planning Assistance ("701") — 
VIII)-14.202 14.203 

2. Model Cities Supplementary Grants (Model 4. Urban Planning Research and Demonstration 
Cities)— 14.300 ("701(b)" Program)— 14.504 
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PRESIDENTS COUNCIL ON PHYSICAL FITNESS AND SPORTS 



1. Ph>-sical Fitness Clinics (Presidents Council Fit- 3. Ph\-sical Fitness Program IWopineiit— rS.iOe 
ness Clinics)— 55.004 Health-Exmiso S\iH|)osia— 55.008 

2. Ph>-sical Fitness Demonstration Center Schools— 
35.005 



VETERANS ADMINISTRATION 



1. Education and Training of Health Personnel— 
&4.003 

2. Veterans Educational Assistance (GI Bill)— 64.111 



Vocational Rehabilitation for Disabled Veterans 
(Vocational Rehabilitation)— 64.116 
War Orphans and Widows Educational .\ssist- 
ance — 64.117 



OFFICE OF ECONOMIC OPPORTUNITY 

1. Drug Rehabilitation 3. Comprehensive Health Serxices (Neighborhood 

2. Legal Serxices Health O .»irr) 



DEPARTMENT OF THE TREASURY 

1. Alcohol, Tobacco, and Fireanns-21.002 3. Secret Scrxice-Training .\ctivitics~2 1.100 

2. Tax Information and Education— 21.003 



SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION 

I \cademic Appointmenu (Higher Education and 3. Woodrow Wilson International Center for Scholars 
Research T.aining Progranjs) -60.002 Fcllovvships and Guest Scholar Prograins-60.020 

2. Educational Serxices— Elementaiy and Secondary 
Education (School Serxices)— 60.005 



DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 

1. Public Service Careers— 17.224 

2. Public Employi'ient Program (REP)— 17.229 

3. Technology Mobilization and Reemployment 
(TMRP Scicntbt's and Eneinccr's Program)— 
17.231 



CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION 

1. Tr^ning Assistance to State and Local Govern- 2. Intergovernmental Personnel Grants— 2 
ments— 27.009 



4. Maniwwer Development and Training— Institu- 
tional Training (MDTA Institutional )— 17.215 



SMAU. BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 

1. Management Assbtance to Small Business-59.005 vantaged Businessmen-Research and Demonstra- 

2. Management and Technical Assistance for Disad- tion Grants (406 Grants)— 59.007 
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DEPARTMENT OF TRANSPORTATION 



.1; Aviation Education— 20.100 



2. Urban Mass Transportation Grants for University 
Research and Training (URT Program)— 20.502 



DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 



^:^'Sea Grant Support — 1 1.417 



2. Minority^ Business Enterprise— Coordination and 
Technical Assistance (OMBE)— ll.SOQ 



f^j,C tENI«SSEE mUEY AUTHORITY 

WflU«?crDevt;Iopmen^^^ ^ 2. Agriculture Development in the Tennessee Vallcv 



il^SS^^^i*^'^ Extension &nacc^lO.^ ' " ^ 

NAtlONAk AlEiAlMUt^ SPACE AbMINiSTRATION 

h Sftticc Science Education Project (Spacemobile)— 43.001 

NATIONiU. GALLERY OF ART 

4f Natidnal Gallcn- of Art Extension Semce— €8.001 
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